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= 15 Sidi vie melanchely to ob- 
PIKE) ſerve, that there are more frequent 

* TEL Inſtances of $//-Murther and Du 
2 elling among Modern Chriſtians, 

than are to be found among the 
Antient Heathens ; more in this 
Proteſtant Kingdom than in any other Part of 
Chriſtendom beſide; and more again, within theſe 
few Years laſt paſt, than ever were known be- 
fore. And ſurely, it can't but affect every ſerious 
and ſenſible Perſon, that has any Tenderneſs of 
Nature, any Bowels of Compaſſion for his Fellow- 
Creatures, his Fellow-Subje&ts, his Fellow-Chriſti- 
ans, to ſee ſo many precious Lives-thrown away, 
and made a Sacrifice to ſome of the meaneſt Vices 


and Paſſions that belong to Human Nature, "Viz. the 


Rage of Reſentment, à cloudy Diſcontent, and a 


profane Tempting and Diſtrufting of Providenge. 4 
1 I 0 
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To enquire into all the particular Cauſes of theſe 
growing Enormities, would not be conſiſtent with 
my intended Brevity: To paſs by any. material 
one without Animadverſion, may be of ſome diſ- 


advantage to my general Deſign, viz. of Inodia- 
ting'and Diſcountenancing, as far as a mean Pam- 


phlgt-is eapable of doing, theſe vile and abominable 
Practices, that ought not ſo much as to be nam'd 


or heard of among Chriſtians, I ſhall therefore, by 


wah vf Trrbüluktion) make u fe curſory Remarks 


on ſome. of the more remote and diſtant Cauſes of 


"theſe 8 Bvils, and then proceed to the Two 
Principal Ones, that may be reckon'd the next and | 


immediate. Parents of them. And, 


1: Farfty! With reſpect to Solf- Murther, a general O- 


ppm has. of late Vears much obtain d, that who- 


ever ix guilty of this Fact, muſt of coutſs be Lu- 


natick,. or. Non- compos, ſince no Man in fis right 
; (as ſome affirm). can ever be ſuppos d wil- 


ling, or capable of laying violent Hands upon him» | 
ff: And all Juries now-a-days are govern'd in 
a manner, by this erroneous and ill- grounded Sup- 


poſition, and bring in their Verdict accordingly, 


whether any previous Symptoms of Lunacy or 


Diſtraction were ever diſcover' d upon the Perſon 
or not. I don't deny, but that if a Man had been 
knon to be diſtracted, or out of his Senſes but 


once in his whole Life, * tis foundation enough for 
a charitable or favourable Verdict. Not but that 
the Perſon who kills himſelf when Non-compos, may 
be guilty before God, of wilful Murther. We com- 
monly ſay, and very truly, that the Cauſe of tbe 


Cauſe 
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0 S 12 ag es 3 
of Obwlrdite ani thelfnii op 
: 3s the Cauſc of 'the Effect, or thing caus d. 
e afe änſwerable for tlie Effects, when we are 
the Authors of the Cauſe of tliem And therefore 
if a kigh Diſcontent at the Ways of Providence 
ſhall & 13 85 deprive a Man (vieh ãs no unufual 
thing) of the right ule of his Senſes and Reaſon, 
and if in this State of mental Incapacity he de- 
ſroyshimlelf, he is acconntable before God as well 
for the Effect as for the Cauſe . However; we 
are ſtil to obſerve, that a Jury has nothing to do 
with the Cauſes or Grounds of Lunacy:(which are 
generilly unknown to Men) Tis ſuffcient to ac- 
quit them to God and the World, If the Perſon 
they bring in Lunatick, appears to have been {© 
any time before. But then, to ſuppoſe, as is the 


preſent Caſe, that all S Murtber is the Effect of 


Lunacy or Diſtraction, is to fuperſede the Deſign 
and Neceſſity of Juries' on this occaſion, and to 
impeach the Wiſdom of former Parliaments, and 
of the preſent likewiſe, who have left the old Laws 
in relation to Sf = Murtber unrepeald. And 


tho theſe are now grown Obſolete with many, and 


are utterly diſregarded ; yet they are certainly very 
wholſome, merciful and prudent Laws, idefig'd to 
brand the Memory of the Self- Murtherer, to fix a 
Mark of Infamy upon him, and entail that Part of 
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N. B. Tis very ſeldom known, believe, that Perſons in a feurriſh 
Delirium, or under 4 real Daſtractiou, (as thoſe in Bethlehem 
Hoſpital) make any Attempt to deſtroy themſelves + And why 
Lunacy (if that were the only , Caſe) ſboul not predace the ſame 
fatal Effets in Theſe, as tis ſuppoſed to do in Selj-Murtherers, is 


* 


hard to gonce;ve. 
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the Puniſhment,, which he hath put himſelf coi of 
the reach of, upon his unhappy Poſterity y, in erder f 
to deter others from the like inhuman and deleſta- 
ble Practices. But to what purpoſe is all ths, if 
there can be no Crime in Self Aſurther, as the pre- 
ſent general Suppoſition ſeems to imply? Certainly, 
if this Age may be charg d with Exceſs of Chari- 
ty in any one Inſtance, it muſt be in this: I call 
it an Exceſs, or Abuſe of Charity; becauſe from 
a dangerous Miſtake, and effeminate Weakneſs, it 
| tends not to fave, but to deſtroy Mens Lives. 
For I appeal to all Mankind, whether when the 
Laws in this Cafe were ſometimes put in e 
on, there were not abundantly fewer Examples of 
this kind, than there are at preſent. . 
But ally; The too common... Inſtances of K 
a now-a-days may perhaps more juſtly be charg d 
upon the late fatal Execution of the S. S. Scheme, 
which has reduc'd ſo many from a State of Afflu- 
ence, to a State of Penury. And indeed, tis ve- 
ry remarkable, that the Inſtances of Suicide. are 
ſince that time wonderfully increas d upon us. In 
confirmation of this mournful Remark, thoſe. ho 
have better Opportunity than I have, may, from 
the Bills of Mortality before and ſince the S. 8. 
Scheme, eaſily calcuiate the Difference i in, this re- 
ſpect. I ſhall only here, for a Specimen, take no- 
tice of the only two Years thar arc yet come to 
my knowledge. Now, the Account (as J have it) 
from Dec. 10, 1723, to Dec. 15, 1724, with rela- 
tion to the matter in hand, ſtands thus: ade 
away with themſelwes 38, Dromm'd 83, Found dead 
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ger. 
a PRE n will n Wade me in the TVittor 5 1 
45 Ceſar Jhall never r ſays 1 Wer ay 'd Cato. 


os 


their own Death, is not to be determin d; but that 


"theſe two laſt quite out of the Liſt, either of the 
ſeparate föregoing Numbers will, I. believe, be 


Murtflerers that has ever happen di in any one 
Fear before tlie ever-memorable. L720 n ae 
T birdiy, Thoſe Authors who have wrote either 
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f Abet and ben, S 


15. In the (General Bill of 'Mortalityy from Dec. 
1724, to Dec. 1/25, we are told, that 39 made 
away with themſelves, that 74 were drown d, and 
that 43 were found dead. How many under the 
two laſt Articles of each Year, were acceſſory to 


"Tome, at leaſt, whder each, were of that Number, 
— ſcarte to be doubted. However, ſhould we ſtrike 


found d greatly to exceed any Number of Self⸗ 


directly or indirectly in favour; of  Self-Murther, 
Have ag? tis to be fear d) conttibuted-. not, a little 
to the Frequency of this horrid Fact. Among the 
- Hatter, Tam ſorry that Vm oblig'd to place the inge- 
nous Author of the celebrated Play call'd Cato ; 
"who makes his Hero ſpeak thus temptingly and 
- unconcernedly of S- Deſtruction, and. thus preſum- 
Ptucuſiy of W Bat ane 00 
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ail guch kinn Tuches as thaſe cging from, ſo. 
broted a Ren at once raviſp the Fancy, teal away 
itte "Judgmemy- and take ff all Horror, f, We 
-Shafily-Fa@; and fam being do pleaſing in he 
2 Theory; eome at daſt, under ſome try ing ,Exigen- 
ey, to galnethe Aſſant of the Will, and 0. ld 
Men inſeaſibly- inte Practice, So dangerous. it 
to ſpeak playibly-of any Vice, 70 diſguiſe the, Q- | 
-Goufrieſs:ofany:; foul Enormity, and by. Painting 

and falſe Foetry>to make it appear lovely and 
deftradle? But that I may dot be thaught 
too raſh my: Oenſure, or too ſevere upon ; 
- the Author; let che Reader only peruſe che c- 
mendator)y Poems before the Play, and fee fhęre 
o eme Uf the Poets Friends and Admirers have 


| enlarg'd and improd upon bim in this ,Particngr, | 
| and not blifh%d to ſingie out for their higheſt ahn- 
| "commu, | hat, in the judgment of all Wiſe. and ' 
| good Men, muſt appęar to be che. greateſt Blemiſh | 
in the Conduct and Character of that illuſtrious | 
Heathen: Hut perhaps, theſa, as wellzas the Au- 
chor; have fuffer d their Better Judgment, be | 
f led afide, by their too great and implicit Vene- ; 


ration fon Clafticdl-Writers;:thaſe blind. Gyidey in | 
moral Duries, that ofren tun counter (as they eyi- 
dently do in the preſent Caſe) to the. Dictates of 
Natural as aveli-as:ReveaPd: Religion. The Jyyric | 
Poet (but we muſt make allowance for Poetical | 
Flights) repreſents Cato as the moſt invincible Hero 
* upon A 


upon Earth.; 4 "becauſe he would not ſuffer any 


of "Edwards ice all abel; E 
to 

conquer him >= but himſelf *, Florus, the aged 
Hiſtorian endeayours, . with great Simplicity, to to 
{er forth Cato's Suicide as a very wiſe and worthy 
Action . Valerius Maximus ſpeaks likewiſe, on 
this occaſion, in the uſual Strain of the Times t 3 
but his ſeemingly elegant Turn of Words will not 
atone for his manifeſt Deficiency in Truth and 
Senſe ; unleſs ; it muſt pals for a Rule, that no Man 
ought to live, or can at leaſt live with Dignity, 
under the Government of a proſperous Uturper., 
The Heathen Moraliſt, in his. Treatiſe of Morality. 
ſeems willing too to give. into the general Commen- 
dation of this miſtaken Great Man, as judging it 
more eligible. for Cato to kill himſelf, than to be- 
hold the Face of his Conqueror. But the rea- 

ſons he gives for his partial Opinion, are too 

weak and trifling to deſerve an Anſwer J. Tis no 
e 1 that thoſe who knew no . i 
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Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, ptæter atrocem animum 
Catonis. Hor. L. 2. Od. 1. | 

+ Cato non interfuit bello =— ſed accept. partium 
clade, nibil eunQatus, ut ſapiente digaum erat, mortem e- 
tiam lætus accivit. L. Flor. 1. 4. 

1 Tui quoque clariſſimi exceſſus, Cato, Utica monu- 5 
mentum eſt; in quà ex fortiſſimis vulneribus tuis toe 
glor ia quam ſanguinis manavit> Siquidem conſtanti 
in gladium incumbendo, magnum hominibus ens 
tum dediſti, quanto potior, eſſe debeat probis Dignitas 


ſine Vita, quam V ſine Dee Valer. Max. I. 3. de 


Fortitud. 


| Moribundus potius, quam tyranni vultus adſpiciendus 
fuit. Cic. de Offic. I. 1. 


5 Czreris forſitan vitio datum eſſet, fi ſe interemiſſent, 
propterea quod eorum vita lenior, & mores fuerant facili- 
ores 2 
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lawful, but even requiſite, on ſome Occaſions, for 
a Min to diſpatch himſelf V. And this we find a 
prevailing Notion among the Romans, even in 
the Days of the Younger Pliny ; who bewailing 
his own 'Lofs, occafion'd d by the voluntary Death 


| of his Friend Corellius,. is ſo far, however, from 


apolog! ogizing for the untimely Exit, that he makes 
no {cruple to aſſert. that his Friend was acted by 
the higheſt Reaſon in what he did f: And yet this 


higheſt "Reaſon of his was no otfier than a long 
Conflict with the Paroxyſms of the Gout ft which, 
it "{eems, he was reſolv d to bear no longer. And 
1 we examine all the Heatlien Examples of 


truly, 
Suite, We ſhall find, that moſt of them were o-. 


ing to 4 wretched Inpatlence, or ſullen Diſcon- 


tent. Even the celebrated Death of the grave 

Cato may poſſibly. appear at laſt, to have proceeded 
from no higher, or better bfinciple. For after all 
that Ancients, and Moderns have faid of this Caſe, 
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n * * E 1 22 
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# 
ores : Catoni autem cum incredjbilem tribuiſſet natura 


graviratem, e. Ani therefore becauſe he was an old and 
grave Man, tar unbecoming his Age and Gravity . 70 live under 
a N Conqueror. 


Atque hæc ampentit naturarum tantam U babe vim, ut 
nonnunquam mortem ſibi ipſe conſciſcere alius debeat, a- 
lius in eadem causa non debeat. Cic. in loc. ſup. cit. 


＋ Corellium 78 ſumma ratio, quæ ſapientibus pro 
hoc conſilium compulit. Plin. Ep. l. 1. Ep. 12. 

} Tam Jonga, tam iniqua valetudine (videlicet pedum 

dolore) conflidtabarur, Ut — pretia vivendi mortis rati- 


neceſſitate eſt, a 


onibus Vincerentur. 


+ TT 5 extolfd ſuch an Action. Fot twas 
a ſettled Principle with them, that tis not only 
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1 would only ask, what there was in che 8 


Death of this admir'd Roman, that can, upon a 
cloſer and cooler Review of things, be thought 
worthy of the leaſt Commendation Tis not we- 


; ry eaſie, I believe, to diſcover any one commen- 


dable Motive, any one generous Principle, that 
might prompt him to this unnatural Act. Was it 
the Love of his Country, that then glow: 4 in his 
| Breaſt > Why then did he not reſolve to live, that 


he might ſupport or fall with it; that he might ei- 


ther labour to prevent, or take his ſhare in the 


Z impending Calamities ; that by his wiſe and bold 
Counſels he might either reform and diſarm the 
1 or periſh nobly in the Attempt? This 
had been Brave and Generous : But to ſhrink at 
the Approach of Danger, to retreat in a Pet, to 
quit his Poſt, when there was moſt need of his 
— ſpeak neither the Patriot, the Philoſo- 
pher, nor the Hero. Twas impoſſible, indeed, for 
him to foreſee of what ſignal ſervice the ſmall re- 
mainder of his time might have been at that nice 

critical Juncture: But *twas eaſie and natural to 

A fuppoce, that greater Advantage muſt have accrud 
Fo his Countrymen, greater Credit to their ſinking 
. Cauſe, and greater Glory to himſelf, by his conti- 
Inuance in Life, than by ſuch a haſty and precipi- 
pitate Death. Beſides, he could not be ignorant 
of the common Viciſitude of human Affairs, of 
the Superintendency of a general and particular 
Frrovidence in all remarkable Revolutions of State, 
and conſequently, that tis a point of Prudence as 
ell as of Piety, for Men to ſubmit their Wills to 


1 the 
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the Sovereign Will of the great Governour of the 
Univerſe. On the contrary, if Men were oblig d 
upon every turn of adverſe Fortune, inſtead of a 
reſolute Oppoſition, or immovable Conſtancy in the 


worſt of Times, to get out of the way as faſt as they 


could, by a ſudden and voluntary Death, the World 
by this time muſt have been, in a manner, depopu- 


lated, and the Race of Mankind extinct. Nay, 


farther, had Cato thought it inglorious to live un- 


der the victorious Arms of Cz[ar, why did he ad- 


viſe his Friends and his Son to ſue for his Favour 
and Protection? How inconſiſtent is this Advice 
with his own deſperate Purpoſe? How flatly do 
his Words contradi& his Actions“? What then 
could move him to act as he did, but Pride, 
or Shame, or Envy, or Impatience? Some 
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.* De cujus (uix Catonis) facto quid patiſſimum dicam, 
niſt quod amici ejus doQi.quidem viri, qui hoc fieri pru- 
dentius diſſuadebant, imbecillioris quàm fortioris animi 
facinus eſſe cenſuerunt: quo demonſtraretur non honeſtas 
turpia precavens, ſed infirmitas adverſa non ſuſtinens. 
Hoc & ipſe Cato in ſuo chariſſimo filio judicavit. Nam fi 
turpe erat ſub victoria Cæſaris vivere, cut autor hujus 
turpitudinis pater filio fuit, quem de Cæſaris benignitate 
omnia ſperare N ? Cur non & illum ſecum coegit 
ad mortem? Nam ſi eum filium qui contra imperium in 
hoſtem pugnaverat etiam victorem, laudabiliter Torquatus 
occidit, cur. victus victo filio pepercit Cato qui non pepercit 
ſibi ? An turpius erat contra imperium eſſe victorem, quam 


contra decus ferre victorem? Nullo modo igitur Cato rurpe 7 


eſſe judicavir ſub victore Cæſare vivere, alioquin ab hàc tur- 
pirudine paterno ferro filium liberaret. 
niſi quod filium quantum amavit, cui parci a Cæſare & 


ſperavit & valuit, tantum glorie ipſius Cteſaris, ne ab illo 
etiam fib1 parceretur, ut ipſe Czſar dixiſſe fertur, invidit: 
aut ut aliquid nos mitius dicamus, erubuit? Aug. de Civ. 
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of Cowerdice and Atheiſm... 
or all of theſe-rogether, muſt. have had an Influs 


| ence in the forming his. Defign. And are theſe 


commendable Motives for a Man to act upon in 


ſo momentous a Point? Are theſe fit Diſpoſitions 


of Soul for a Man to make his Exit in, to take 
This leave of this World, 7 ſeek for a better 
l who ſtill. pay ſuch à mighty regard to the 

ory of this renown'd Roman, ſhould always 
— 3 to caſt a Veil of Silence and Forgetful- 
neſs over this dark and laſt Scene of his Life, and 


f not vainly think of dignifying and diſtinguiſhing | 


the Man by that which only tends. to rob him of 
all his Glory In ſhort, if thoſe who would ſtill 
paſs for Chriſtians, . muſt have Heatheniſn Prece- 
J dents to commend and copy after, let them take a 
Regulus, and not a Cato for their Pattern: Let 
chem learn to ſuffer, before they think themſelves 
fit to die. In order to frame a right Notion of the 


| vaſt Difference in point of Courage, between theſe k 


Two yet equally admir'd Romans, the followi 


brief Compariſon between them may not be unſer- 


viceable. 


Regulus had a Soul prepar d to abide the utmoſt 
Extremity of Torment, rather than betray his 


Country, or throw away his Life. Cato proud 


| ſcorning to owe his Life to the Clemency of his 
2 Conqueror, could not bear the Thoughts of out- 
luving the trifling common Shame of being con- 


| | quer d. Both profeſs'd, no doubt, a mighty Zeal 
and Love for their Country; but both can't ob- 


: q tain the like Belief. The Profeſſion of the one 
Vas manifeſtly ſincere, and confirm'd by the moſt 


de- 
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demonſtrative Proofs; but the other's remains ſtill * 


in Darkneſs and Obſcurity. Nay, tis but too viſi- 
ble, that Cato ſtudy d nothing more, than to avoid | 
a little imaginary Diſgrace, not caring what became | 
afterwards of the Commonwealth; while Regulus | 
wholly diſregarding angf Yeerful of himſelf, con- 
ſulted only the publick Intereſt and Honour, If } 
private Pains and Penalties, if perſonal Igno- | 


miny and Diſgrace, had been the only things in 


View, Regulus might have avoided theſe by a vo- 
hanrary Death, as well as Cato: But he abhorr'd the 
T hought, and bravely choſe to ſuffer a thouſand 


bitter Deaths from the Hands of his Enemies, than 


to bring a {ſcandalous one upon himſelf. The one 


may be faid to have prefer d Liberty to Life; the 
other devoted both Life and Liberty to tlie gene- 
ral Good. Regulus, tis true, had bound himſelf 
by a ſolemn Promiſe and Oath to return to his 
Captivity, if the Embaſſy he was ſent upon prov'd 
unſucceſsful ;,_ that is, if he could not procure of 
the Roman Senate an Exchange of Priſoners, or a 
Reſtitution of the Carthaginian Captives : But then 
he was not oblig*'d by Oath or Promiſe (and twas 


contrary to the Principle of Self- Preſervation) to 


diſſuade the Senate from conſenting to this thing, 
even in the Audience of the two Carthaginian Le- 


gates, that attended them. And twas his Argu- 


ments alone i in a caſe * So that in 
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9 Regulus miſſus a Carthaginienſ bus ad Venbrum, ut de 
pace, & ſi eam non poſſet impetrare, de Captivis com- 


mutandis ageret ; jurejurando aſtrictus eſt rediturum ſe 
Car- 
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every Step of his, wondlerful Proceeding he 4 
er d the Patriot and the Hero; ſhewing no other 
oncern for himſelf, than only to make his Life, 
his Sufferings and his Death as ſerviceable as poſſi- 
f die. to the Roman State. But in Cato's laſt Con- 
there's evidently more of . the. Selfiſh, than; 
- Publick Spirit; more Concern for his own, than 
is | Country's Honour; all his Aim being to fly. 
he Face of the Conqueror, and to, rob Cæſar of- 
ze Glory of ſparing and ſaving Cato. Laſtiy, 
Pato's untimely End was neither by Deſign, nor in 
She Event of any the leaſt Service to the Roman 
auſe, as neither ſtopping the victorious Arms of 
e/ar, nor preventing the Change of Government 
hat was then meditated, and afterwards effected. 
Zut the heroic and honourable Death of Regulus. 
rov'd of conſiderable Advantage to the Roman 
Ams, as, inſpiring thoſe brave Spirits with a noble 
deſentment, and ſpurring them on to more glo- | 
ious. Atchievements againſt their old inveterate 
emies, againſt whom they now fought, as the 
iſtorian obſerves f, with greater Ardor and Ala- 
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arthaginem, ſi commurari Captivos non placuiſſet: u- 
Fumque negandi auctor Senatui fuĩit: & quum fide cu- 
Jodità reverſus eſſet, ſupplicio a eee de 
* ſumpto, periit. Liv. I. 18. ; 
4 * Nota eſt illa Cefaris vox ad a mortis Catonis ; 

video, Cato, gloriæ tus, nam & tu invidifii mee, ne inter 


2 mea praclars facts numeraretur r & ud, me Catonem ſer- . 


It Populus Romanus multo acrior infeſtiorque pro ultio- 1 
F Regul) e pro victoria fuit. Hor. J. 2. 


7 


crity, 


_ 
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ent nat H moch for the fake of Vi 


obtain a complete Revenge for the irhuman Death | 
of their-1at&-illaſtrious' Conſul." Accordingly; "tis 

reimatk d, that ſoon after” Metellus' gave the Car- 
Forces a ſignal Defeat. Upon the Whole 
then, tho" Sully in his Offices ſpeaks ſome what a. 
vourably of the unjuſtifiable Death of Cato, accor- 
ding to the Roman Principles, and Practices of thoſe 
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times; yet that Regulus (whole Caſe he has more 


critically ed and diſcuſs d) ſtands higheſt in 
his Opinion and Efteem, is pretty clear from theſe 
Words, gars ex" multis mirabilibus exemplis, hau 
fatin quis dixerit hoc exemplo (viz. Reguli) aut lan- 
dabilius, aut Preſtamius . And were a Tragedy 
form'd upon the Plan of Rexalus's Conduct and 
iriviricible Cofiſtaney, he would make a much more 


famous Figure, than ever Cato did, either in the 


Roman Annals, or on the Britiſo Stage To re- 
form the Britiſh Taſte in this reed; and to 


piStipt” ſome" generous Poet to" the Attempt, 1 1 
ſtaff throw into the Margin the ingenious and 1. 


dicious Reflections of St. F< on this 'Sabje& f. 
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+ Nolunt autem ifti contra quos agimus, ut ſandtum 1 


virum Job, qui tam horrenda in ſua carne perpeti 
miluir, quam illatà ſibi morte omnibus carere cruciatibus⸗ 
vel alios ſanctos ex noſtris literis ſumma autoritate celſiſſi- 


mis fideque digniſſimos, qui captivitatem r 1 


que hoſtium ferre quam ſibi necem inferre maluerunt, C 
to præferamus: ſed ex literis eorungem, illum Mares i 


Catoni Marcum Regulum præferamus. Cato em m 2 7 


3 


. 
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quam Cæſarem vicerat, cui victus dedignatus eſt ſubjici, |. 
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© $1/-deftroyer, there is another Author *;\.thar has 
taken upon him directly to argue the Caſe, toplead 
power fully for the Couragiouſneſs of the Fact, and 


1 
N 
be. See 


Megs, Aa ” * 


Comaruies und Atbaiſm. 
ers Thirdly; Whatever may be fail in excuſe: Qrif- 


batement of 4 Poet's talking ' ſomewhat: magnifi- 
cently of che imaginary, Valour and Felicity aß che 


has us d his utmoſt Efforts to vindicate it from the 
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& ne ſubjiceretur 2 ſeipſo elegit qcidi. Regulus aptem 
Panos jam yicerar, imperioque Romano Romanus Impe- 
rator, non ex civibus dolendam, ſed ex hoſtibus laudan- 
dam victor iam reportaverat: ab eis tamen po Fim. 
maluit eos ferre ſerviendo, quàm eis auferre moriend0s 


Proinde ſorvavit & fub Carthaginienfium domintatione pa- 


tentiam, & in Romanorum dilectione conſtantiam : ned vi- 
cum auferens corpus ab hoſtibus, nec invictum animum 
2 civibus. Net quod ſe occidere holuit vite hujus amore 
fecit. Hoc probavit, cum cans pramiſſi jnriſque-jurandi 
ad ęoſdem hoſtes, quos grayius in ſenatu verbis, quam in 
bello armis offenderat, ſine ulla dubitatiene remeavir. 
Tantus ĩtaque vitæ hujus contemptor, cùm ſevientibus bo- 
ſtihus, per quaſlibet pœnas eam finire, quam ſe ipſe peri- 
mere maluzr, magnum keln eG ſe homo interimat, pro- 
culdubio judicavit. Inter fuds omnes laudabiles &virtu- 
tum inſignibus illuſtres viros non proferunt Romani meli- 
orem, quem neque felicitas corruperit: nam in tanta vig- 
toria pauperrimus permanfir, nec infelicitas freßerdt pam 
ad tanta exilia revertitur intrepidus. Porrd 15, fartiſumi & 
præclariſſimi viri terrenæ patriæ defenſores, degxumgue li- 


. . * . 9 2 » 4 \ 1 
cet falſorum, non tamen fallaces cultores; fed veraciſſimi 


etiam jucatores, qui hoſtes victos more ac jure belli ferite 


Vafmerunr bi 4b hoſtibus 3584 ſeipſos ferige aolerunt.s de 


cum mortem minyne formi arent, victores tamen dominos 


0 kerne inferre maluerunt: quanto magis Chri- 
tiani verum Deum colentes, & ſupernæ patrig ſuſpixantęs 
e IAG pre 


Facinore temperabunt, fi eos divina dijpo 


4 probandòs vel emendandos ad tempus hoftibus-ſubjugave- 


| ay P01 bpea Ae e deſerit, e 
tam humiliter yenit altiſimus. D. de Civ, Pei, „. 
"cap. ap, : 28 alt ; * © 34 Avguft . * Ci i 
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-Imputation of Cowardioe. Nay, he goes ſo far | 
as to affirm, that the Imputation of Cowardice, laid 
cn this Action, by ſome ſubti] Diſputant a, bas ra-. 
tber made Diverſion upon the: Subject, than ever given « 
ſatisfattion. Farther, is it Fear (ſays he) to do a 1 
Deed, which: almoſt: all Mankind bave always dread- 
ed to do? Is Fear only concern d in parthig with i 
Life, and Courage not ſeen but in preſerving it? 
Certainly, the nature of Words and T, hings is not at 
once to be utterly f. ubverted, to keep in countenance | 
4 piece of Chicanry -—— Jo tall in ibis Stile to | 
Perſons engag'd in tbis Argument, is to affront 
them, by attempting to impoſe on them, in their plain- 
neſt and moſt natural Apprebenſious of things, and 
anne Sentiments of their - own State and Condition. 
| — He who deliberately puts an end to bis own i 
Life, may juſtly, I am perſuaded, be cenſur d as led 
by 4 * corrups Judgment, and guilty f a” criminal i 
"Af; but it is as' abſurd to ſay, that he is 42 
Comand, as it would. be to ſay, that he who laviſhes | 
"away an Eftate in one particular way, is a Miſer ; or In 
to go on to all other Inftances of Vertue and Vice, 'F 
-Bxcellencies and Imperfections, and change our bol N 
0 
q 
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Language, and new-model all our Words. 5 
Now, what particular Reaſons the Author might 4 
have, to make him ſo very peremptory, fan guine 1 
and dogmatical, on this occaſion, I know not: But 8. 
ſurely, when a Man ſets himſelf to oppoſe the 
current. Maxims and general Sentiments of Man- A 
kind, in a Point of moral Good or Evil (which Þ 
Maxims and Sentiments, it is to be prefum'd, are 


bf the reſult of long Obſervation, deep ae, 


Comardice und Atheiſm. os 19 


and à cloſe Enquiry into the nature and reaſon of 
mii in ties Or SA R$ 
Firſt place to propound tohimſelf upon ior 
& Grounds, and probable Views, the doing ſome con- 
W fderable good, by his Endeavour to redtifie what! 
he eſteems popular Errors. Secondliy, Tis highly! 
5 on him; that after a ſtrict and impartial. 
Examination of the ſeveral Arguments on both 
; ſides, he be fully ſatisfied in his own Mind of the; 
Truth, Juſtice and Importance of what he is going 
toi bin ta publick View. Thirdiy, Tis expected 
from him, that he be not only ſatisfy'd himſelf, 
vut produce ſuch cogent Reaſons and demonſtrative 
[Proofs for the ſatis faction of others, as are capa - 
ble, in their n nature, when duly weigh'd, to 
convince all ſerious and conſiderate Perſons: of a 
contrary Perſuaſion. The two firſt of theſe Requi- 
7 pea abſolutely neceſſary to juſtifie a Man to 
God and his own: Conſcience; and the other to the 
World. And tho tis remarkable, that among the 
or | ; numerous Modern Writers that labour to over- 
be, Sthrow ſettl'd Notions and eſtabliſh'd Doctrines of 
e Morality, there is not one, but makes loud Preten- 
Ess co all three; yet where, almoſt, is the Writer 
he that makes good his Pretenſions to more than one? 
ne In pure good Nature and Charity, we generally 
ut 1 oppoſe a Man really believes himſelf what he 
he porites or aſſerts, tho' his Arguments be all over 
n- 4 a and Self-contradiQtion, and there be no 
"| Fppearance of any honeſt Deſign at the bottom. 
And this is all that can fairly be allow'd the Author 
A Pe the Letter under Conſideration, who has no 
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20 er ale gelt 
Clammor Pretenoe whatfbever to the firſt and laſt 
of the aforemention d Qualification. To are 
the Argumentative Part to be examin d hertafter, 
let me previouſſy and ſeriouſly ask tiiis one Qu, 
ſtion; What poſſibie Good he conld; propoſe to 
hiimfelf, by by writing tenderly and fævourabiy in 
any steher of the deteſtable Crime of . 
Muri ber 9 Could he think hereby to leſſen ei- 
ther the Guift or the Frequency uf rhe Pactꝰ Sup- 
poſe for the preſent; Owhat I am going todiſprove)' WY 
that it was a falſe. Notion of eee eee e. this 1 
Vas cowardly) Act; what Miſchief to the Pub- 
lick, vchat Detriment 10 Mankind, what Inconve- 
nience to private Perſons, could ſuch an erroneous i 
Opinion have produc'd On the contrary; may it 
not reaſonably be præſum d, that a Pefſon under 
the temptation of deſtroying himſeif, would be 
leſs inclind to perpetrate the horrid Fact, while: > 
dreading the Imputation of Cowandice, than when || 
plurning himſelf with the Hopes of being deem'd if 
to have acted very couragiouſſy? But to come to it ; 
the Point. I obſerve two grofs fundamental 
Errors that run thro and ſupport the hole Rea- 
ſoning of this Letter- writer; which I ſhall firſt 4 
e and refute, and den proceed, by plain . 
and poſitive Arguments, to confirm the receiy d be. 
Notion,” That e es | is a wy — | 
hx Fee 63 n 
OY The Author! wakes — er (bar 9 
he will never be able to prove) that the In- 
ſtinct of ö in a limited ſenſe woas 
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H cegard d dis Lifetonly; is che 1hiongeſt and 
. dest actes Prin pre h. Miah. '» Secondly; He has 
very wrong and torffus'd Notions of Courage and 
Cowardice, { blending them ſonixrimes en 
bad oficn miſtaking one lar de orten. 10 b N⁰˖, 
I begin wirt his fundamental Error, w_ his ta- 

Jung for gratited; S His Words wo this effect, 
arg as follow): ft it Pufillauimit or ' Fearfub. 
fs to be able to grupple ur ſubdue the'' frougeſt Pats 
nn Pratieated iu our Nature, the Love) of | Life? 
* Toth Lanſiver; That there is: nuch ſlonger 
— 
* 
is | 


Paſtion, or tather Prigciple erafred in ur EY 
chat ober. rules this, and governs all che reſt; and 
chats, the intiate Deſire that is in every Man of 
Happineſs in general, and which when dttermin a 
aß partidular Object, operated more fortibly; 
and beurs down: all before it. No) Man, uherher 
= © good er evil; places his Happineiſs dn Lite, have 
and abſtractedty confider d, but amly. fo far as 
ige contributes 60 his Happinels" Should rhis 
Life of his prove otherwiſe, an inſuperable Hin- 
4 dranceior Obſtruftion to his Felicity, he would be 
; ſd far from fearing the Loſs of it, char he would 
earneſti deſire th get rid of it. Aud therefore 
& | q L what Fob Abu confeſs d of Hantel is cer 
" $ tainly true of all Pt under any the like grie- 
d vouz Freſſures, Ay Sb! 1 Krugling and 
d | I Death) rather than iny Life x. If tis a vertudus 
and good? Man, that is amder ſuch a calamirous 
I ate, he muſt neceſſarily deſire Death, and with 
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20 Anne a. e 
that Providence would ſend bim his Diſcharge, be. 
| ing morally aſſur d of a Happineſs after this Life: 
But then he waits God's time for it. l 


wicked and profligate Perſon, and yet believes 
ſomewhar of a future State, tis only the Fear of 


That, and not the Fear of Death, chat can reſtrain 


bim from wiſhing and endeavouring his own De- '\ 

fraction... But when the Riddance of. Life is ſug- 
to ſuch à one, as the only Method whereby 

do get rid of his Miſeries, unleſs. he be arm d in 4 5 


ſome meaſure, with Faith and Fortitude, to bear * 
the preſent, and fear the diſtant Evil, he will 
certainly chooſe Death, as the means of | 
his Happineſs, and raſh. into it as ; eagerly, 
2 the Horſe ruſhes into Battel. How for- 
midable ſoever Death may be in it ſelf, there are 

many Inſtances of Perſons to whom it appears with 
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no frightful Aſpect at all. And tis a groſs Mi- F ; * 


Ae to think, that our Fears always bear a due . 
Proportion to the Object, and that they riſe or 
fall as the Object is more or leſs formidable. In 
Reaſon indeed, it ought to be ſo; but in Fact 
we generally find it otherwiſe: And a Man muſt 
be very little acquainted with the Workings of 
Nature, and the Irregularity of the Paſſions, that 
has not made ſo obvious and eommon an Obſer. 
vation. The Terror or Dreadfulneſs of an Ob- 
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jet affects: the Mind, not as it is greater or leſs 
in it ſelf; but as it is apprehended ; whereby it 
comes to paſs,” that a ſmall thing ſhall ſometimes 
terrifie more, than an infinitcly greater; and the 
Fear of Shame or Diſgrace, of a long Impriſon- 
ment or Captivity, of falling into Poverty or into 
the 9 


ef Ctibaridice-aud'Athelſm. 23 
1 an Enemy, ſhall work more power» 
than the Fear of Death 3.44 yea, ſo far as to 
Bextir inguiſh, and even annihilate the other Fear: 
Por the greater Fear always overcomes and ſwak 
J 755 — And as Men are generally go- 
nern d in the Conduct of Civil Life more by Fear 
Than by any other Paſſion; ſo tis the Greatneſs or 
1 Intenſeneſs ß of their Fear, (whatever the Object or 

auſe of that be) that puts them upon Ac- 
A 


ion. Here let me obſerve by the bye, that were 
the true Fear of God once deeply rooted and fix d 
zn the Heart, this alone would govern or diſpel 
1 all the inferiour Claſs of Fears: But where this is 
7" Wanting, there can de no true Courage 3 but ſome 
Haſtardhy Fear or other will be ever and anon ob- 
truding it ſelf upon the Mind, and when predomi- 
. % ant, will betray the Succours of Reaſon and Cou- 
3 Wage too. To ſay then abſolutely and unexceptio- 
4 1 ably, that the Love of Life, or the Fear of Death 
s che ſtrongeſt Paſſion in Man, is an unprov'd and 


nl l- grounded Aſſertion. Tis certain that the true - 
0 Loveiof one's Country, or of one's Friend, will 
\F make a Man, upon a trying Occaſion, hazard Life, 


Kind deſpiſe Death. Tis certain, that the Fear of 
deing raviſh'd, has been more ſtrong and powerful 
In ſome Women, than the Fear of being Kilfd; 
4 at the Fear of open Shame has made many a 


3 -riminal exchange a Publick for a Private and Vo- 
Juntary Death; yea, that the Fear of being Ap- 
prehended, bas made ſome diſpatch themſelves. 
Death then, in all theſe Inſtances, is not the 

Ts fear d at that Juncture, but ſomething elle ; 


and 
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there is time for Deliberation, there may be mam 


tance to the laſt, this is no ſurer Mark of true 


portunity of Friends, reſolves at length, but ſtil 


Je Murtber ub Effect 
= to eſcape or get rid of; the 1 
chooſe and embrace the former . And, indend, 
cen õtis worth aur obſerving; that there is nu Balten 
c in the Mind of Man ſo weak, but it maſters 
cc the Fear of Death; Revenge triumphs over wins 3 F 
&.-Love ſlighta it; Honour aſpires after it; 
6; flies to it): Nay; Pity, the tendereſt of ea | 
&, provok'd many of Otbo's Followers to die, in 
compaſſion to their Emperor, -who had Aan. 
£& himſelf Not that I deny, but that when 


. 
Struggles in a Man's Breaſt, before the fatal Re. 
ſolution be formid and executed. But then, as tis 
impoſſible for us to know, with what Fearfulneſ 
and Unconcernedneſs/ ſuch Perſons go about it, no- 
thing certain can be concluded from hence. How 
ever, take the matter either way, ſomething favou- 
rable to the Point I am defending, may be 'H 
collected from at / If the Self · Murtherer be ſup. 
pog d to commit this Violence upon himſelf, vi 
2 Trepidity of Heart, and with ſome faint Reluc- 


Courage, than when a Perſon, after long ſufferins | 
the Pain of the Tooth-Ach, and after much Im. 


with ſome Averſeneſs and Dread, to have the 
Tooth drawn out ; or, when a ſick Lady, after 
much Debate and Struggle with herſelf, holds o-, 
Her nee, Aan to ae ES. or rene to * q 
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ily i che more terrifying - Preſcription of the Cold: Bath: 
ed, But if the S- Murt herr goes about his dark Work 
on without any Emotion of Fear or ſenſible Concern, 
ers this plainly ſhews, that as he dreads nothing more 
it; than a continuance of the Miſeries he feels ; ſo he 
eff eſſires nothing more than a Diſcharge from thoſe 
al Miſeries; and therefore meets Death, not as an E- 
in nemy, but as a Friend, whoſe Approaches are plea- 
an ſing, and Embraces welcome: And conſequently 
ben n neither caſe is true Valor to bs try'd or diſcern- 
ny ed, as will {till more evidently appear, by examin- 
Ne. ing and conſidering our Author's other fundamen- 
tis 4 tal Error, viz. his wrong and confus d Definition of 
nef Courage and Comardice. 
. | Before a Man preſumes to draw a Concluſion, and 
9 eſpecially before he grows very peremptory and aſſu- 
on- ming upon it, he ought to be very well aſſur d of 
abe the ſtrength of his Premiſſes, or at leaſt to have a 
up. very clear and diſtinct Idea of the Terms. Other- 
ird wiſe he talks altogether in the dark, and fights with 
uc Shadows of his own making. How well this Au- 
rue Ithor has perform'd in theſe reſpects, I'll leave the 


ing Reader to judge from the following Obſervations. 


im. Fir/?, I obſerve, that the Author no where declares 
ſtil Ins Opinion whether Courage be a Vertue or not. 
the Hully tells us, Fortitudo eft viri propria virtus, that 
an Fortitude is not only a Vertue, put the proper and 
o peculiar Vertue of a Man. One would think likewiſe 
8 to < by the great Commendations which this Author 

3 gives of what he is pleas'd to call Active or Poſitive 
5" Courage, that he is all along repreſenting Courage as 


— 


71s 0 Ja Vercue; But then, by applying this to the Self- 
tbe 1 D Mur- 
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Murtherer, and by making any daring Action a 
Part or Inſtance of this Poſitive Courage, he for- 3 
bids us, in Charity, to think that he means any 
ſuch thine. Indeed, take his Notion of Courage ei- 
ther way, tis not very eaſie to gueſs what he means, 
or what he is driving at. If Poſitive Courage, in his 


' Self-Murther the Eff, ect 


Account, be a Vertue, then, according to his Noti- 


on of Sricide, the Self-Murtherer, as ſuch, is ſo 
far from needing Repentance, that he acts a very 3 
vertuous part in killing himſelf. A wondrous Diſ- 
couragement to that horrid Crime! If the Courage 
he is ſpeaking of, be no Vertue after all, what 


need was there of 15 much Pains and Labour, to a- 
ſcribe to a Fact or Perſon what has no title to the 1 


is worthy of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, bur Vertue and 


n 
1 


leaſt Commendation ? For, in truth, nothing in Man 


| 
Vice. Abſtract Vertus from Courage, and then in- A | 


deed, any daring Action is an Act of Courage; 1 
then the moſt paſſionate Men are the moſt Coura- 4 | 
gious, and the moſt deſperate Ruffians the greateſt 1 
Merods: A fine Character for,a Man of Courage g 9 


At this rate, a Man inflam'd with Liquor, that 
cares not whom he ſtabs, and knows not what be 


does; and a mad Man, that, in the height of his 


frantick Fury, deals abour. Fire-brands, Arrows and 


Darts, may, in vertue of this Author's wild Defini- A 


tion, be dubb'd for Men of Valour and Renown, | 
But certainly, Courage in reaſonable Creatures mut 


have Reaſon to act upon; otherwiſe, tis Sottiſu- yy 
neſs and Brutality, And if Courage be once pa. Y 


rated from Reaſon and Vertue, there is ſo little 
Glory belonging to it, that I ſhall deſpair of bens 
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a our greateſt Deſperadoes ever arrive to the Courage 
1- | of a Game-Cock, or a Maſtiff- -Dog. But if Courage 
* or Fortitude have a place among the Vertues (and 
i- think, the very Heathens have rank'd it among 
Is, if | der four Cardinal Ones) then, like all other Ver- 
tues, it muſt be plac d between two Extremes, be- 

i tween one Vice in Defect, and the other in Exceſs. 
fo ; The Defect, we all know, is Timourouſneſs or 
Cowardice; and the Exceſs 3 Stupidity, or 

. 9 LEoolbandineſs ; ; and whoever is guilty of the lat- 
ge 4 ter, is as void of true Courage, as he that is charge- 
able with the former. For a Man that has no ſenſe 
JN of Danger, can never be {aid to act couragiouſly, 
he 1 ſince the only two Objects of true Courage are Dan- 
FB ger and Diſtreſs. adly, I obſerve, that the diſtinc- 
nd | 1 tions which the Author makes between Ave and 
bj & Paſſive Courage, and the Preference he gives to the 
9 ee making the other to be ſcarce any Courage 


1 at all, are Poſitions, not only wide of the Truth, 


5 1 pernicious tendency in the Conduct of Hanan Life. 
Lully, in his Offices aſſerts, Fortis & conſtautis eſt, non 
he berturbari in rebus aſperis, nec tumultuantem de gra- 
du dejici ; and afterwards defines F ortitude to be 
d Dolorum laborumque contemptio. But this Author, in 
J oppoſition to Heathen *, as well as Chriſtian Mo- 


li- ; © 

n raliſts, will ſcarce allow of any ſuch thing as Paſſive 
M Hertitude. Conſtancy in enduring Trouble, ſays he, may 

N indeed, have ſomewhat in it of the nature of 3 
— 4 

A- UN pus 

1 7 * Communis _— ſententia, Fortitudinem in ſuſtinendo 
1 magis elucere. Philof, Burgund. Tome 3 p. 200. 
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28 Se Murther the Effect 
but it is not what is truly ſgnifyd by that Word. In 
an accurate, and philoſophical way of Thinking, the 
ordinary Caſes and Diſtreſſes of Life are not properly 
Subjects for Courage. -— Again, there is a great 
deal of difference between Active and Paſſive Cou- 
- rag? ; tis one thing to ſuffer patiently, tis another 


to be bold and daring. But among all his Differ- 
ences and Diſtinctions, the Author has forgotten 


one, that is taken notice of by moſt Moraliſts, and 
which it concern'd him not a little to take notice 


of too; and that is, the Diſtintion between the 


Fortitude of the Mind, and the Fortitude of the 


Body *. Now, Paſſive Fortitude is the vertuous 


Fruit of a ſound Mind; but Active Fortitude is 4 
no other, generally ſpeaking, than the Reſult of a 
found Conſtitution. Men that are in health, and 


live high, have their natural Courage, commonly, 
too much at command; their Conſtitution is vigo- 


rous, their Spirits brisk, their Paſſions boiſterous and 


untameable. But what is this to the Courage and 
Conſtancy of a Man labouring, but not ſinking, un- 
der the Preſſures and Severities of Life; ofa Man, We 
that, deſtitute, in a great meaſure, of the Supports Wi 
of the Body, and the Aſſiſtance of the Animal Spi- 


rits, poſſeſſes his Soul in Peace and Patience; and con- 


tinues eaſie and undiſturb'd under the want of Health, 


-"- 


Fortitudo vel corporis eſt, vel animi. Fortitudo cor- ** 
poris in lacertis & viribus confiſtit : fed talis leonum quo- i 
que & taurorum eſt. Hæc proprie virtus non eſt. Forti- 
tudo animi vel Chriſtiana eſt, vel Civilis, &c. Walzi Comp. 
Ech. Ariſt. in Cap. de Fortitud ine. The reſt of this Chapter is 
well worth the curious Reader's Peruſal ; where hell find the very 
Queſtion I am upon, viz. Whether Suicide be an Act of Forti- 


tude, or not, clearly and accurately d ſcuſo d. "© 
| Liberty, 


of Cowardice and Atheiſm. 29 
1 Liberty, Friends and Eftate ? Let this Author ſtill 
be pelieve, if he pleaſes, that Conſtaney in enduring 
1y Trouble, has very little of the nature of Courage: 
at i Pn the contrary, I ſhall ever believe, that our S- 
# our Chriſt was the moſt Couragions Man that e- 
er | 4 er liv'd; and accordingly he is ſtild the Captain 
1] 1 our Sap, (a Title importing Courage as 
en 3 ell as Honour,) ſurely, not becauſe he acted da- 
1d q Fingly, but becauſe he was made perfect thro* Suf- 
ce ferings . This may be farther illuſtrated in a View 
ne pf St. Paul's paſſive Gallantry, as a Chriſtian Con- 
ne 2 ert, and his active Courage as a Jewiſh Perſecutor. | 
us 3 hilſ he was breathing out Threatenings and a 
is : Wlaughters, impriſoning and beating in every Syna- 
a gogue them that believ'd on Chriſt, when being 
ad | erde, mad againſt them, he then compell'd 
y, them to blaſpheme, or perſecuted them unto ſtrange 
o- 1 ities, as he afterwards confeſſes with Shame — | 
d Poros +, he may be ſaid in our Author's Style, to 
nd 4 ave been a ſtout and valiant Man. Be that as it MR} 
n- I ill, his Courage was not leſſen d, but greatly in- 
n, 3 treas'd, by his Converſion: Being chatie! d from Ac- 
ts Five into Paſſive, it ſhone with a brighter Luſtre, 
1- i I and became more Exemplary and Heroic. Greater 
n- A Love hath no Mau than this, lays our Saviour; and, 
h, reater Courage hath no Man than this, may we 
Hy, that a Man lay down bis Life for his Friends +. : 
BY 3 But ſo tender was this Great Apoſtle of the Lives 


o- pf others, and ſo prodigal of his own, that he wiſh'd 
* 1 himſelf OO for his Wee - ſo far from of- 
1 | bells 2 L145 
ay POS, | 

ti- 8 * Heb. 5. 9, Ads 26. 9,10,11, Joh. 4. , 


fering 


3e ce uruber the Effet 
fering them any Violence, that he would rather 
fuller the greateſt; Violence himſelf. What can be 
more brave and generous, than that couragious 

Speech of his, As: 20. 23, 24425. And naw he- 


Bold, I go bound in, the Spirit to Jeruſalem, nt 


knowing ihe things that ſhall befal ; me there ; ſaving 
that the Holy Ghoſt witueſſetb in every City, ſaying, 
that bonds and-affiiftions abide me. But none of theſe 
thingꝭ move ma, neither count I my life dear unto my- 
fei ſo tbat 1-might fuziſh my courſe with joy. And 
when this | Fellow-Chriſtians hung about him, and 
with Tears endeavour'd to difſuade him from his 
Journey to Fernſalem, he anſwer d reſolutely, * bat 
neut yon to weep, and to break mine heart? For I am 
 Peady, not to be bound only, but alſo to die at Jeruſalem 

for the'Name of the Lord Jeſus, Acts 21. 13. If we 
compare the Catalogue he gives us of his Manly 
Sufferings, 2 Cor. 12. with the Account we have of 
the furious Perſecutions he brought upon others, we 
Mall diſcover much more of the complete Hero in 
the former, than in the latter, and that too without 
the Fault. But to come nearer to our own times, 
and to take an Inſtance out of our Nation: 
View the Protector Cromwell, that Brave Wicked 
Man, as Clarendon calls him, at the Head of his vic- 
 torious Rebel-Army; View him in his daring Ex- 
ploits, in all his Dangers, and all his Succeſſes; 
and then turn your Eyes upon his nobly vanquiſſi d 
Sovereign, long ſtrugling againſt the impetuous 
Streams of an adverſe Fortune; at laſt betray'd 
and ſold; fold by Friends, fold to Enemies. View 
him cloſtly i in his Confinement, and under his Ar- 
raigment. See with what Meckneſs and W 
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e ebuftoßts his Mock- Judges; with what diſpaſ- 
ſionate Undauntedneſs he receives the fatal unjuſt 
Sentence. Behold him marching with haſty 'Steps 
and eager 'Triumph, to ſeize the Crown of Mar- 
tyrdom. View him at length entring the Liſts 
with the King of Terrors, ſurrounded with all his 
blackeſt Attendants of inſulting Cruelty, Ignominy 
and Horror, unmov'd at the ſight of Axes and 
Scaffold, ſubmitting his ſacred Head to the deadly 
Blow with invincible Patience and Alacrity. ;-in af- 
flictive Life heroic, in Death more than Conqueror. 
And then confeſs, which had the greateſt Courage of 
the two, and whether the daring Actions of the one 
are worthy to be compar'd with the paſſive Forti- 
tude of the other. Now, the reaſon of this paſſive 
Fortitude in good: Men, is thus handſomely accoun- 
ted for by a clear and excellent Writer. **When 
Men can acquit themſelves as to the main, when 
they can give a fair Account, or' ſuffer in a good 
Cauſe, they uſually leave this World with great 
© Evenneſs and Satisfaction, and bear up againſt 
the harſheſt Circumſtances, with ſingular Forti- 
< tude and Unconcernedneſs: They have natural- 
< ly a ſecret Preſage, that Providence will appear 
for them afterwards; that Folly, and Violence, 
“ and Injuſtice will domineer only in this Life; 
4 but that Reaſon and Honeſty will be conſider d 
in the other. This Perſuaſion, buoys up their 
“Innocence, and ſupports their Spirits, and 
©. hardens their E and makes them almoſt 


cunt . 


1 * — 
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Collier“ Sermons, p. 8 
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0 This Conſideration made Socrates appear ſo great 
£ and ſo graceful at his Tryal ; the hopes of ap- 


- & made him deſpiſe the Malice of his Enemies, 


« Concern, as if it had been at an Entertainment.” 


me farther add, that whoever is endu d with paſſive 
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* impregnable againſt all Accidents and Injuries 


pearing before more equal Judges after Death, 
<' where his Cauſe would be re-heard and juſtify d, 


* diſdain the Meanneſs of eſcaping Priſon, and 
00 drink off the mortal Draught, with as little 


In ſhort, paſſive Courage is a Vertue, and always a 

Vertue ; but what is call'd active Courage, is often 
no other than a Defect of the former, and moſt 
commonly made an Inſtrument of Vice, of In- 
ſults, Perſecutions, Murthers and Rebellions. Let 


Courage, will never be wanting in a good Cauſe, 
and on proper Occaſions, to diſtinguiſh himſelf like- 
wiſe by an active Bravery. But the greateſt Profi- 
cients in the active kind, may, and often do flag, 
when calF'd to exert a n Fortitude. Take an 
Inſtance or two of this from Scripture. None na- 
turally more forward, bold and daring than the A- 
poſtle St. Peter: He could venture, when bid by 
his Saviour, to walk upon the Waves of the Sea; 
but no ſooner did he begin to ſink, but his Faith 
and his Courage fail'd him at once. He could 
venture, out of Zeal to his Maſter, to draw his 
Sword in the Garden, and ſingly encounter a whole 
Band of Soldiers; but when he came into a Court 
of Judicature, upon the bare ſuſpicion of a filly 
Maid, he loſt his Courage, forgot himſelf, and de- 
ny d his Lord. So little Dependance is there to be 

i had 


of courier ain — 


5 14 
"ia of "Attire Courage in a Day of 'Try4l; and in 
the Hour of Diſtreſs.” And'truly,'howeominun' is 
it for Men in the height of Grandeur, and in a 
Flow of Profperity, to behave with a ſeemingl ß 
undaunted Courage, to be bold and forward ini | 
great Undertakings, to deſpiſe Enemies,” and laugh | 
at Dangers ; and yet upon a turn of Times, or 
under the Frowns of Fortune, to betray an effemi- 
nate Softneſs and Feebleneſs of Heart, a Meanneſs 
of Spirit, and an abject Soul? Inſtances enough of this 
may be {een almoſt every day. But now, on the con 
trary, he that is able to ſuffer, is able to act with 
Courage. Moſes, the merkel Man upon Earth, 
(and whoſe Meeknefs and Patience were ſufficiently 
try d and exercis d by chat untoward and perverſe 
Generation of Men in the Wilderneſs when jea- 
bos for the Lord of Hoſts, and provok d by the 
Idolatry of the Iſraelites, in making and worſhip- 
7 ping the Golden Calf, had Courage enough, ſingl7 
4 and alone, to attack àa vaſt Number of Teopey" 7 - 
4 ſeize their Idol in the midſt of their Dancing and _ 
Jollity, to break it in pieces before theit Faces, to 
4 grind it to Pouder, and 'make the Tdolaters drink 
of the Water into which he had throw it. TWẽãƷ:2dc 
: the ſame patient and diſpaffonate Moſes, that Beld- 
ly withſtood and quell'd"the dangerous and threat- 


| _ening Mutiny of Corab and his Company. And 

© BY *twas his great Love to the God he ſerv'd; and to 
the People he govern'd, that made him is Coura- 

) B gious. For true Courage is founded in Love, pro- 

75 ceeds from Love, end is perſected by Love. For 
what the Apoſtle aſſerts of Divine Love, is er- 
d E — fainly | 


1 * 
\ . 


the Love 
that makes us willing to hazard even Life for their 


; Se Murt her the Effelt 

— true/ in this reſpect, of all other Loves, that 

perfect Leue caſterb out Fear f. Tis the Love of 
one's King and one's Country, that makes a Man 


ready to facrifice his All, in their Defence. "Tis 
of thoſe that are near and dear to us, 


Sakes. is the Love of Souls that emboldens 
Miniſters to correct popular Errors, and rebuke 
Faſhionable Vices, and to riſque. Men's preſent Diſ- 

in order to promote their Future, Good. 
Tas the Love God and of Chriſt, that inſpired 
all the Noble Army of Martyrs and Confeſſors with 
incincible Bravery and unparallel'd Forwardneſs to 
lay down their Lives. And to come nearer to the 
Ways and Sentiments of ſome Men, even Carnal or 


Senſual Love, has a Force in it, to change the Na- 


tures and Thupersof Men, to provoke the Meek, 


animate the Faint-hearted, and make even Comands 
themſelves Brave. But * Love is there to be 


found in S- Aſurther, or what one generous Prin- 
ciple or Motive to prompt to that unnatural, Act? 
Nay, are there any other affignable Cauſes for this 
Enormity, than either an exceſſive Dread of what 
a Man is like to ſuffer for his Crimes in this life, or 


a uretched Impatience under the Miſeries which his 


Crimes have already brought upon him? Theſe 
are the Two general and Fundamental Cauſes, join d 


' with looſe Notions of Religion or ſettled Principles 


of Atheiſm, into which all Wilful S Murtber is 
plainly reſolvable. There may be ſome * Ex- 
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ceptions 0 there are in all general n 4 
contrary: But theſe, I ſay, are the common and 
general Cauſes.” What made 4chitophet hang him- 
ſelf, but the Dread of falling into the hands of 


| Did and ſuffering the Puniſnment due to his 


T aſort * What made Zim burn himſelf in the 
Palace of the King's Houſe, but the like Dread of 


falling into the hands of Omri, and being put to a 
more ſhameful Death, for his late Conſpiracy a. 


gainſt, and Murther of the former King f? And what 


was it tempted Judas to be his own Executioner, 
but that intolerable Load of Guilt, and that Horror 


and Conſternation of Mind, c! his complicated 
Sin in betraying the Lord of Life, had brought 


upon him? Nay, not only a Conſeiouſneſß of Guilt, 


but the bare Dread of P uniſhment, however ahi: 


fſerv'd, ſhall ſometimes produce the fame Effect. 


This was viſible in the. Caſe of the Jay lor in the. 
Acts, who was going to kill himſelf for miſſing his 
Priſoners, Paul and $las ; a moſt convincing and 
remarkable Proof of the T ruth I am defending. 
For what elſe was it, but a ſudden and violent Im- 
preſſion of Fear, that prompted him to thisintended 
Violence upon himſelf 2 He dreaded the Anger and 
Severity of the Magiſtrates ; he dreaded the Shame 


and Reproach of a publick Execution ; and Þ to 


avoid one kind of Death, was for bringing another 
upon himſelf. His E you ſee, could not 


ſecure him from this Fear; and his Fear would 


certainly have e his We had not the 
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then muſt ſueh a Fear be, when attended with Guilt? 
And who can ſay then, that this would have been 


an Act of Courage, when tis evident, that he was 


% 


all over Fear at the ſame time; that twas Fear 
which. began, and nne „ and would, have exe · 


tion, — 2 Man may commit. a bold and > nbc 
AS under the ſole Influence of Fear and Cowardice, 

\FheSdf-Murtherer then can lay no claim to Cou- 
rage Aline or Paſſive:; not to the latter, unleſs a 
a high Diſcontent at the Ways of Providence, and 


an namanly ſinking under the neceſſary Penan- 


ces and common Burthens of Life, may paſs for 

Patience. and. Fortitude. ; » Not to the former, becauſe 
he is wholly, gavern d in this caſe by the daſtardly 
' Principle of Fear, the Fear of encountring the Dan- 
gers which, threaten or ſurround him. For whereas 
true Courage is {een in confronting, oppoling, and 
vigorauſly endeavouring to oyercome Danger, or 
In a manly bearing of what it cant overcome; Self-" 


 Murther, on the contrary, is nothing but a cow⸗ 


ardly Flight from Danger or Diſtreſs, and uſing the 


baſeſt, the wickedeſt, and the moſt ſenſelef Means 


to get out of its reach. And what ſhall we fay 


then of .the Man that labours to dignify and'diſtin- 
guiſh this abſurd, unnatural; mean-ſpirited Act with 
the glorious Appellations of Courage and Bravery ; 
that docs not ſtick to 'affert and maintain (with 


What little colour of Reaſon has now been thewn) 


that when a Man deliberately deftroys his 0708 Life, 
Courage, certainly, . is the Quality leaſt- wanting in 


bim; and whatever. aller. 9 or Guilt. be may 
bave 
* 3 
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of Ciwardice and Atbeiſm. 
bavr, he can t he argued of Cxmardice ꝰ But 1 
ly (to uſe his own: Expreſſions) be nature of Words 
and Things is not at once to he utterly ſub verted, 40- 
keep in cauntenance à piect of Chicanry. . And-if he 
believes any thing of the divine . Authority of the 
Scriptures, he ought. 10 conſider the Denunciation - 
of the Prophet, o ; unto | them: that call Evil G | 
aud Good, Evil, that; put - Darkneſs far. Sigh ya "Mn 
Light for Darknefs, that put Bitter-fer Sweet, | 
Sweet ar Bitter. Suppoſe he had ſame imperieis = 
confus'd Notion of the Couragiouſneks of this F Fac, 
tis not for a Man writing againſt it, to put ſuch a 
Stumbling · block in the way. Courage is the moſt 
popular and captivating Word that cau be applied 
on this occaſion; and no one knows, what fatal Miſ- 
chief ſuch an erroneous Opinion may produce as 
mong the melancholy and diſcontented Part af 
Mankind. But our Author has one Reſerve ſtill 
by which he may poſſibly hope to evade all that has 
been ſaid in diſproof of his Poſition, vix. That Si- 
cide implies a Scorn and Contempt of Liſe, which, at 
firſt ſight, may be thought Noble and Brave. But 
to this I need only reply, that if it be an Inſtance 
of Courage in a Man, under Streights and Dif- 


culties, to 7 defoile and throw away Life; it muſt, by 
the Rule of Contraries, be an Inſtance of Cowartlice 
in a Man, under the ſame Circumſtances, to be con- 
tent to live. And one need not deſire to reduce an 
Adverſary to a greater Abſurdity than this. 
I have now, I think, conſider d every thing that 
js 0 or dae in this N . 
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"FS ect in T and „ and® he 
""nouph to convince 'any feaſonable impartial Perſon 
of the truth of my Firft Propoſition, That S 


 Murther is a bale; "meati-pirited' and cowardly Act. 
5 However, that may ſet this matter in the cleareſt 
Light, and utterly deſtroy the pernicious Notion, 
s Aead. by this Author, I ſhall briefly confirm And 
2 Moſtrare- what has been Oey: a W On plain, po- 


five and direct Pro. A 
* Hat, Tis obſervable, tale this AQ 05 Self- Mur- 
ther is generally perpetrated by Men the moſt diſpi- 
fited'" in the World, or by-Perſons actually in De- 
air, or by thoſe who were always known to be of 
a co wæardly nature. And what is done by Perſons 
of this Stamp and Character, whatever ſpecious 
Appearance it may have of Courage and Bravery, 
ah never be ſüppos d, without a manifeſt Abſurdi- 


ty, to be che gentüne Mark or Effect of true Va- 
tor : Not to mention here, what I may have occa- 
flon to explain hereafter, that nothing 1 is to be deem ' d 


Valorous that is inhuman; and tis certainly as much 
Inhumanity for a Man to deſtroy himſelf, as to de- 
ſtroy another. Now, as to the Truth of this Ob- 
ſervation, that Men of the Tempers and Qualities 
before: mention d, are generally moſt guilty of, and 
moſt liable to fall into the Crime of Self-Deffruct;- 


n, I may appeal to the common Experience of 


Mankind, and more eſpecially, ſince the time of 


the late 5 Riſe and Fall of $.S.S. There's 


not a Perſon; T dare ſay, within the Bills of Morta- 
Iity, but his Memory can furniſh him with Inſtan- 
ces more than enough, in proof of this melan- 
choly Truth. In confirmation of the ſame Point, I 
ah ; 92 
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thall take . 1 * give a weren, 1 of. 


a late remarkable Inſtance in the Country. The 


Perſon I mean, was à young Man, whole Spirits 
were quite broken by the hard Uſage of a tyranni- 
zing Father, who would ſcarce ever allow him, tho 
Heir apparent to the Eſtate, to have a Sixpenys 
Piece in his Pocket. Upon the Death of the Ba- 
ther, and his ſucceeding to the Eſtate (which. the 


Father had taken care to charge and encumber a5 


much as he could) the young Man was obſerv d to 
be more diſpirited and dejected than before; and 


at laſt, could not forbear going about the Neigh- 


bourhood, and complaining of his hard Fate, and 


of the many inſuperable Perplexities he labour d 
under; every Mole-hill appearing to him as big as 
Mountain, and every common Difficulty Js — 


mountable. I was call'd, among others, in to his 


Aſfiſtance: There was ether a Man of great 
Judgment, Learning and Candor; and we both hap» 


pen'd to agree in the fame Advice, and had cha d | 


out a Way for him that would have made him 


| perfectly eafy, diſcharg'd all his Incumbrances, and 
put him in the Poſſeſſion of a clear and handſome 
Eſtate, if he had had the Heart or Reſplution to 
have follow'd our Direction. While with us, he 
ſeem d to promiſe that he would; but when gone, 


was as uneaſy and diſſatisfy d as ever; and in ſhorr, 


inſtead, of putting our Advice in execution, nay, | 
without ſtaying to put his Houſe in order, he went 
home, and ſhot himſelf. So dangerous is it for 
Parents to break the Hearts and Spirits of their 
Children; and for Children, or others, to give f 


— 


3 and nee ani 
_ Infallibly- deprive them, ſooner or later, of the ne-. 
celliry Aids of God's Holy Spirit; and of the uſe Wl 
_ of theif Reaſon and Conrage, when they ſtand mot MW 
in need of their Succour, and ſo expole them, na-: 


den and defehbeleſt, to all the Crafts and Afhult 
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-of the Devil And here, by the way, let me juſt 
mae notice of that dangerous Method of Publick 
Inſtruction, which many of our ancient Divines ran 
Shts,"and is ſtifl retain'd by ſome of the Moderns s 
Tmean; of preaching up to the People thoſe ab- 
ſtruſe and perplexing Points of Election and Prad. 
Pinativn, and eſpecially that horrid and ſhocking 
Do - of Eternal Rep*obations/ which have often 
Nager d, and confounded, and quite over- ſet che 
Thoughts of illiterate, but well-meaning Chriſti- 
As, arid proved the unhappy means of — 
many into a deep and inc urable Melancholy, and 
me from Melancholy into Delpanrs and fony * 
Par into Self- Deftruttion. - WIS VETS 6 


© Secondly, "Tis aft Obſervation no 1 true 25 a 
133 T hat the unfortunate Creatures we are 
Weaking of, have generally been addicted to a Life 
.of Vice and Wickedneſs, or, however, were never 
Eminent for Vertue and Piety. And nothing en. 
Webles rhe Minds of Men more, in Day ef Ads 
PFerſity, than a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, or a feeling 
Experience that the Miſeries they ſuffer are the * 
Natural Conſequences of their former ' vicious 
Courſes : Andi as ſuch a Reflection (without Hav 
ing immediate recourſe to the only faving Method 
2. a true Repentance) , muſt neceſlarily nk rheif 
"Te W 
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Spiries more and more, ſo of conſequence they muſt 


become leſs and leſs able to bear up under'the pr. 


ſent Burthen ; till by degrees they come at laſt to 
the wretched State of a traiterous Judas, or a" mur- 
thering Cain, and feel their Puniſhment greater than 
they can bear: And then *tis no ſtrange ching, if 
thus deſtitute of Faith, and Repentance, they think 
chere is no Remedy dr Relief to be had but in the 
Grave. In ſhort, nothing does ſo weaken the Pow. 


ers of Nature, or fo effectually deſtroy the natural 


Courage of Man, as Wickedneſs aneh of ; 


Which will, in time, bring down the Hearts of che 


ſtouteſt of the Sons of Men, betray the Suecours of 
Reaſon and Reſolution, and make him that was ap- 


pointed Lord of the Creation, more creeping, timo- 


rous and daſtardly, than the meaneſt of the Crea- 
tures. So true is that of Solomon, The Wicked flee 


wheir no Man purſueth, but the Righteous are bold ar 


a Lion *. This i is remarkable of all the Self. Mur 


therers erde! in Scripture: Twas Wickediieſs 


that robb'd them of their Courage and Confidence'; 

nd the Want of Courage, joynd with a''Conſei- 
ouſnels of their own Demerits, that kept them (als 
ways in a fearful Expectation of Vengeance ; and 
be dread of this being more bitter to them chan 

eath, they thought i it more eligible, or the leſs E- 
vit of the two, to fall by their own hands, than to 
wait the ſtroke of the Eueny and the Avenger. Tis 
particularly obſerv'd of the Heroic King Sau, that 
when he had tranſgreſs d the Commandments 


1 of the Lord, and 3 the Lord was deparr- 


5 8 28. 1 
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ed from =, his wonted Courage began to fall 


bim more and more. This was firſt diſcoverd, 
when tbe Philiſtine of Gath preſented himſelf to the 
Armies of Iſrael Morning aud Evening for forty 
Days together, and required a Man to fight with 
im. Then tis ſaid, that Saul was a, a and 
greatly afraid. I his afterwards became more vi- 
ſible, in his many cruel and cowardly Attempts to 
kill David, his reputed Succeſſor; and appear d yet 


more openly on Mount Gilbos, when, upon view 


of the Hoſt of the Philiſtines, be was afraid, and his 
Heart greatly trembled F. After this, when he went 
to conſult the Witch at Endor, and heard from the 
Mouth of Samue! (whether real or imaginary) the 
Prediction of his approaching Fate, his Courage 
and his Strength fail'd him at once: For he fell 
firaightway all along upon the Earth, and was ſore 
afraid, and there was no. ſtrength in him +. But ſtill 
the finiſhing Stroke was left for himſelf ; and he 
never appear d ſo perfectly void of Courage, as 
- when he deſir d his Armour-bearer to thruſt him 
ho with a Sword, and upon his Refuſal, fell upon 
His own, and when that would not do neither, call'd 
for an Amalekite to help to put an end to his wretch- 
ed Life l. How inglorious and mean- ſpirited was 
it for a King, the firſt King of 1/-ae}, at the Head 
of the Armies of the Living God, firſt to betake 
himſelf to Flight, and Si to Suicide? How in- 
glorious, for a Prince, worſted in the Field of Bat- 
* not to periſh by the Sword of an , but 
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Sam- 17. 11. e . + 7 de 28, 20. 
tank {Sams 5. 4. and 3 Sam. 1. 9,10. | 
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Cowardice "and Atbeiſn . . 4 a 


to fall by his own? Would it not have been | 
much more honourable, and a much greater Argu- 
ment of an heroic Mind, to have made a ſtand a- 
gainſt the Philiſtines, to have continu'd fighting, and 
when ſure to die, to have refolv'd (Sampſon- like) 
not to die alone: Or, if he muſt be taken alive, 
would it not have been more commendable and 
valorous, to have choſen Chains, Captivity and the 
worſt of Perſecutions, rather than to ſhun them by 
ſo ignoble a Means? But he had loſt his Integrity 
and his Courage, together ; and no wonder then, 
if at laſt he fell a Sacrifice to his own Cowardice. 
Thirdly, That SIf-Murther-is an Argument or 
Conſequence of Cowardice, will appear from hence, 
becauſe tis a tame and diſhonourable ſubmirting 
and yielding to our grand Adverſary the Devil. 
Other Sins may proceed only from the Allurements 
of the World, or from Mens own corrupt Inclina- 
tions; but this is owing to a direct Aſſault of the 
Devil, who was a Murtherer from the beginning, and 
ſo continues to this very Day: And, I verily be- 
lieve, there is ſcarce any deliberate Murther com- 
mitted, but that he has a principal Hand in it. He 
is an old experienc'd Warrior, tHroughly vers'd in 
all the Arts and Methods of Slaughter; that has a 
thouſand Baits and Stratagems, in the way of Striſe 
and Contention, or of Impurity and Intemperance, 
to tempt unwary Souls to cut off the Thread of 
Life, and ſhorten the Day of Grace. Theſe are 
ſome of his round-about indirect Methods, by which 
the Brisk and Sanguine are enſnar'd, by which he 
hath caſt down many wounded, yea, many 1 


Men have been ſlain by him. But tis againſt the 
2 Me- 


„ — Selfeurther the Bffeft 

Melancholy and the Miſerable, againſt thoſe. who 
are repining at the Courſe, of Providence, and im- 
patient under it, that he more directly plants his 
Hatteries, and makes his formal Attacks. Upon 
theſe he makes his Approaches in ſomewhat the fol- 
lowing manner: Frſt, he plies them continually 


with freſn Arguments and Motives to heighten and 


increaſe. their Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent; and (if 
he can help it) won't ſuffer their Thoughts to dwell 


upon any thing elſe; and then ſuggeſts to them the 


Riddance of Life, as the only Expedient to get rid 


bol their preſent Miſeries. At this, perhaps, they 


may ſtartle, and boggle for a time; but while they 


neglect to make a ſpeedy and vigorous Reſiſtance, 
he renews the Attack with greater force, takes from 
them by degrees all their Armour, in which they 
might have truſted, deſpoils them of the Shield of 
Faith (that beſt Defence againſt his fiery Darts): of 
the Helmet of Salvation, and the Sword of the Spi- 
rit ; and having thus diſarm'd them of all their of- 


fenſive and defenſive Weapons, he makes an eaſy 
Prey of them, and leads them Captive at his Will. 
And now is it Courage to yield to ſuch an Enemy 

as this ; to throw down our Arms without ſtriking 
one Blow, or making any vigorous reſiſtance, when 


Ve are ſure, by ſuch a Reſiſtance to make him Rtee . 


| before us *? Is it honourable to ſubmit to the baſeſt 
Slavery, when we may, by our Courage and Con- 
ſtancy, aſſert and maintain a moſt glorious Free- 
dom? Let none then be rempted (by any confident 
re or e — to > ahem it any . 
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part 


of Cowardice and Atheiſm; 45 
part of Courage, Fortitude or Glory, to joyn wh 
the grand Adverſary of Mankind, in the very worſt 
part of his Character; or to be employ d in an Of 
fice that is peculiarly his, by a Preſcription almoſt a as 
old as the World. If there be any thing of Cou- . 
rage and Fortitude in Milful Murther, the Honour 
of it all belongs to him; and therefore let not Man 
aſſume what is the ſole Right and Property of 
the Devil. In fine, all that can be alledg'd to the 
contrary of what I have obſerv d, is that ſeeming 
L Ves of Courage or Boldneß, in the ile 
Stroke or fatal Execution ; which, whatever it 
is, I make no queſtion, to be aſcrib'd wholly to the 
Aids and Aſſiſtances of the Wicked One; who, ag 
he firſt makes uſe of Mens want of true Courage, 
for the carrying on his murtfierous Deſign, ſo 
he will be fare to ſupply them with a competent. 
Meaſure of Reſolution, when the dark and dread- 
ful Hour is approaching. 

By this time, I preſume, I have made it pretty evi- 
dent, that there's nothing oftrue Courage, but a great 
deal of Cowardice in the Act of Self Murther. But as 
the want of Courage will not always do the buſineſs, 
nor always anſwer the Devil's Intent, there muſt be 
ſomething of Atbeiſin or Inſidelity, to blind the Eyes 
of the Mind, and hinder the Self- Murtherer from 
looking beyond the Grave, or taking a view of the 
direful Conſequences of his fatal Purpoſe. Which is, 

(2.) The other aſſignable Cauſe for the Frequen- 
cy of this Fact; and which, I believe, will ſcarce be 
deny d or diſputed by any ; and therefore there will 
be the leſs occaſion for Enlargement. The Letter- 


writer? J 
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| writer” $ Repreſentation of Philander's ' ruſhing out of 
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Life, in the midſt of an affluent Income, with a chear- 
ful Heart, and without one particular Di ſcontent, is 
perfectly chimerical, and all over Romantick ; ſince 


nd ſuch Inſtance in a Chriſtian Country ever was, 


or eyer can be. Nothing but a vehement Defire of 
a Diſcharge from preſent Miſery, or of enjoying a 
greater Happineſsthan this Life affords, can prompt 
a Man to commit ſuch a violent Act upon himſelf : 

But whoever is influenc'd by the former Motive, if 
he believes a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, muſt know aſſuredly, that the method he 
is taking to get rid of Miſery, will only enlarge 
and perpetuate it; and that all he has ſufferd hi- 
therto, is only the Beginning of Sorrows. And is 
it poſſible then, for a Man in his Wits, or with ſuch 
a ſenſe of things about him, cooly and deliberately 
to deſtroy himſelf ? And then, for the other Motive, 
or Deſire of greater Happineſs, this is as impoſſible 
as the former: For whoever really and actually be- 
lieves a future State, can't poſſibly be tempted by the 
Hopes or Deſire of a greater Happineſs in that State 
to commit Violence upon himſelf ; becauſe he muſt 


de ſenſible at the fame time, that hereby, inſtead 


of gaining his Point, and falfilling his Deſire, he 


| would deprive himſelf of the Happineſ he ſought, 


and diſappoint himſelf of the Hope he entertain d: 
So that tis morally impoſſible for a Man endu'd 
with true Faith, ever to be guilty of this Crime. 


And of this, the old Murtherer of Mankind is ſo well 


aware, that whenever he tempts Men to be their 
un Executioners, he always takes care to keep the 


Curtain 
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Curtain drawn, to cloſe the Eye of Faith (as Wo. 


men ſhut, or turn away theirs when going to be 
bleeded) that ſo they may neither ſee, nor remem- 
ber, nor conſider any thing of a future State. And 
as he cheated our Firſt Parents, with reſpect to the 
firſt Death, the Diſſolution of the Body, by his-ly- 

ing Aſſertion, Le. ſball not ſurely dye; ſo he does the 
Self-Murtherer, by making him believe, without a- 

ny grounds, that he ſhall not incur the ſecond Death, 
the Loſs of his Soul; whereas God has expreſsly 
declar'd, At the 3 of Man will I requite the Life 
of Man *, and conſequently of the Self-Murtherer 
his on Life; and the reaſon given, is, for in the 
Inage of God mail he Man, and this Image is de- 
ſtroy'd by the Self-Murtherer ; and ſince he is not 
puniſhable by the Sword of Juſtice in this Life, he 
muſt fall into the hands of God, and be puniſh'd in 
the next. So that, of all Sinners, the Self-Murther- 
er is plainly the greateſt Inſidel, as well as the great- 
eſt Coward, fince he has not ſufficient ſtren gth of 
Mind to bear up under the little Evils of this World, 
that can hurt only the Body; and yet is ſo wretch- 

edly blind, ſo ſtupidly ignorant, and fo deſperately 
harden'd, as to ſet at nought the Threatenings of 
the Almighty, to run upon the thick Boſſes of bis 
Bucklers, as Fob ſpeaks t, and to defy, as it were, 
Omnipotent Vengeance to do its worſt upon him, 
Or if he has any Faith, or believes any thing of a 
future State, he may. more properly be ſaid, than 
any other Sinner, Vivus videnſque perire, to have 
made a Covenant with Death and EE? to court 
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Perdition, ated with open Eyes, into che bor: 
tonileſs Lake of Fire that never Kat be quench'd. 
But as no Man can poſſibly chooſe Evil as Evil, 


dut under the Appearance of ſome Good, tis more 


Jaſt and rational to fappoſe, that the Self-Marther- 


er has no ſnfe at All of the future Terrors of the 


Lord, in that dreadful Hour of Tryal ; but is given 
up (by the righteous Judgment of God) to ſtrong 
Delaſions, to believe whatever the Father of Lyes 
Hall then ſuggeſt to him; that therefore he has no 
certain Perſuaſion of a Judgment to come, no 
actual Belief or Reflection, that any preſent” Sin 
umrepented of is damnable, that this in particular 
is incapable of Repentance, and conſequently of 
Pardon, or that the Remedy he is going to make 
We af will prove infinitely worſe than the 
Dilcaſe it felt, fie it can ſerve wk no other end 


75 a 


wretched, and'to tranſlate him from Tenge to 
Eterna Terments | | 


Such is the forlorn and hopeleſs State of the 
Self. Murtherer, who i is guilty 57 the moſt monſtrous 


Abſurdities both in Theory and Practice, thinking 


| tO. c obtain a Releaſe from Miſery, by making Hafte 


to arrive at the very Source and Region of aft Mi- 
Fry, excluding himſelf from the Mercy of God, by 
ſewing no Mercy to himſelf, flying inglorioutl 
from little Nang ee and ruſhing uneoncernedly into 
the moſt formidable Evils. So little Influence has 
that great and amazing Motive of the Goſpel, the 
"Threatening of Eternal Vengeance to the Iinpeni- 
_ upon a Mind devoted to Self-DeſtruQion.. And 


yet 


" kh ie 


vet chig ds che grand Motive and = 7 
which (whether Men will bear, or whether they will 
farbear ): ought ever to be urg d on this occaſion 3 
tho? L obſerve, that Religious Principles and Perſua- 
lives, cen when moſt proper and requiſite, are nom 
induſtriauſly laid aſide, to make way for philoſo- 


phical Reaſonings. The Author of the Lerter un- 


der Conſideration attempts to diſſuade Men from 


Suicide by ſome Flouriſhes of Oratory, and artful 


Deſcants on the Will and Providence of God, yhich, 
however elegant or pleaſing to ſome, are no Ar- 
mour of Proof in this caſe. To labour in the moſt 
beautiful Language, to convince a Man, under the 
moſt violent Temptation, of what he knows alrea- 
dy, and tho well known, has no forceto hinder his 
N is betraying our Cauſe, and our Friend 

If we have nothing more forcible to urge, we 
bag better be-filent.. There's not a Robber, . Adul- 
terer, or Murtherer, but knows full well, chat he 
acts contrary to the Will of his Maker. I heſe 
things are manifeſt to all and to tell either of theſe 
chat! he ought not to do what he does, becauſe tis 


diſpleaſing to God, and diſagreeable to his Will, fig 


nifies no more to ſuch Perſons, than if you Mould 
tell a Mad. man that he acts and ſpeaks without 
Reaſon. In ſhort, there's not a Man (let him pre- 
tend what he will, or wink never ſo hard) but is — 
vinc'd of the Obliquity and Sinfulneſs of ſuch Prac- 


tices. But this Author, neglecting, or ſetting aſide 


all the powerful Diſſuaſives from Scripture, attacks 
the Self-Murtherer, or the Perſon under the Temp- 


tation of deſtroying himſelf, with this ſingle. Argu- 
1 That he thwarts the Deſigns of wa" I 
'G 3 an 
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and acts contrary to the Will of his Creator; whieh 


(however good in it ſelf) will prove to ſuch) a one, 
tke the Bands and Wirbs of Sampſon, not able to 


tye his Hands, or prevent the Deſigns: of che Wic- 


ked One upon him. But ſo it is, when Men pre- 


tend be Wile than God, "deſpiſe his plain Docia- 


rations and Denunciations againſt Sin, and think 
their accurate and philoſophical way f Renſon- 
3 Got Force and Power in it to reſtrain the | 


Vice, Khan the Thunder of his Words, and the 'Ter- 


ror of his Judgments. Thoſe tuo ſhort | Sentences, 


Surely your Blood of your Lives will Ffequire*, and 
HY ” 1 SHE ye Juall Perg uw contain'a greater 


_ 3 but © char h in, ſet off the 3 
he tock in hand with Eloquence, and to advantage: 
But fine Words, and elegant Turns will not do the 
buſineſs here; there muſt be ſomething more keen 
and piercing, more ſolid and ſubſtantial. Old Elis 
Reproof was, no doubt, commendable in it ſelf; but 


apply d to his two profligate Sons, prov d too cold 


and lifeleſs to work a Reformation in them, or to 
ward off the Judgments of God from himſelf. 
And as the Arguments of this Author againſt 


Suicide are lame, languid and defective in the-moſt 


material Points of all; ſo the Advices and Directi- 


ons that have been given by others in this Caſe, are 


not always ſo ſuitable to the Occaſion, as might be 
wiſh'd. What I chiefly blame in mA I have ſeen 


; "Ten 9. * T Luke .J. ee 1 
4 | Ale 
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already; is; that they are either too tedious and. 
prolix, ſtuff d with too great a Variety of Argu- 
ments and Motives, and fitter to keep Men at a 
Diſtance from, than to relieve them under the Tem- 
tation; or not cloſe and applicable enough to the 
preſent Diſtreſs. . To remedy both which Inconveni- 
encies; as they appear to me, I ſhall lay down theſe 
three Directions, either of which by it ſelf, may 
poſſibly be ſufficient to repel the Temptation; but 
all together, I think, will be as a threefold Cord to 
bind the ſtrong Man, and hinder him from execu- 
ting his murtherous Deſign. The Firſt is, That the 5 
Perſon tempted do make known to ſome Friend or 
other the Temptation he labours under of deſtroy- 
ing himſelf; and that he deſire his Friend, not only 
to aſſiſt him in this dreadful Hour of Tryal, with 
his Counſel and beſt Advice; but that he ſet a 
Watch over him, and ſecure him (if poſſible) from 
yielding to the Temptation. Secondiy, That he be 
ſure to continue to reſiſt the Temptation, to reſiſt 
even unto Blood, to reſiſt ſtill, tho the Sollicitations 
of the Devil, and his own Inclinationd be never ſo 
vehement upon him; becauſe by this means he is 
abſolutely ſure of a victory at laſt, I don't doubt 
but that all Self- Murtherers have ſome ſtruggle 

with themſelves, and make ſomething of a reſiſtance 
at firſt; but then tis either too feeble, or too 
ſhort, hw want a little more of Reſolution and 
Perſeverance. I remember, I have read ſomew here 
of an eminently good Man (I think, twas Luther} - 
that was under the moſt violent Temptation of this 
TM and his Reaſon ſo clouded and over-power'd 5 
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1 the preff ing and inceſſant Tmportanities of che 
Devil to diſpatch himſelf; that he was not in · a Ca- 


pacity of recollecting any other Argument, or uling 
any other Paſſage of Scripture in this terrible Exi- 
gency, than this one ſhort Sentence, Tho#'ſhalt not 
kill, which he kept continually repeating, and by 


| that means at laſt vanquiſh'd the Tempter. Third- 


ly, T would adviſe the Perſon under this 'Tryal, to 
apply himſelf moſt earneſtly to God by Prayer,(and 
if he has made his Cafe known to any Friend, to 
beg his Prayers likewiſe, and the Prayers bf the 
Church) and if he do this ſincerely and perſevering- 
ly (tho' otherwile'never ſo imperſcetly) I'mean, with 


an hearty Defire and Endeavour to get rid of the 


Temptation, I may venture to promiſe him, that he 
ſhall not fail of Succeſs. God will ſdoner work a 
Miracle, than ſuffer ſuch a one to be foil'd by the 
Devil, who labours with all his Might, and begs the 


85 Aſſiſtance of Heaven to reſcue him from the Dan- 


ger of committing a moſt grievous and damnable Sin. 
If a Man has this Armour by him in the Day of 
Tryal, there's no great fear of the Enemy; but if he 
neglects co provide, or to make uſe of it, there's no 


Remedy in Nature or Grace for him; but fall he 


muſt an eaſy Prey to the Deſtroyer, wit a bloody 
Victim to his own Cowardice. While he keeps the' 


Matter cloſe to himſelf ; while he is tamely ſub» 


mitting more and more every Day, or but faintly 


_ reſiſts the Aſſaults of the Tempter; while he _ 


lets to pray for himſelf, or to defire the Prayers of 
others for him, he is weading upon the very Brink 


of Eternal Ruin, Tis necellary ſurely in this moſt. 
dan⸗- 
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dangerous and important Combat, to put on the 
whole Armour of God. But at preſent I direct to no 
more than a ſtout and vigorous Reſiſtance, with the 
moſt ſure and certain Hope of Succeſs, founded on 
the Promiſe of God *; to the Advice of ſome 
pious and prudent Friend, in this arduous Affair, 
and moſt perplexing Exigency; and to the never- 
failing Prevalency of fervent Prayer. And as to 
this laſt, conſider particularly that Saying of our Sa- 
viour to Peter, Simon, Simon, bebold Satan hath de- 
fired to have thee, and to fift thee as Wheat ; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy Faith fail not +. With- , 
out this Prayer he muſt have periſh'd'; and by the 
Efficacy of this Prayer, he was, after his great Fall, 
reduc'd to a State of Repentance. Judas had no 
Prayer offer d for him, and therefore fell into De- 
ſpair, and from Deſpair into Se,. Deftructian. Had 
he confeſs d his Sin to the Saviour of the World, 
and implor'd his Pardon and Mercy, tis poſſible he 
might have been ſav d: But as his ſhameful Cove- 
touſneſs when an Apoſtle, his wilful premeditated 
Treaſon againſt the Lord of Life, and his final Im- 
penitency and Deſpair, render d him the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Sinner that ever was upon Earth; fo," 
for the moſt exemplary Temporal Puniſhment, God 
ſuffer'd him to fall by his own Hands. Take heed” 
then of filling up the Meaſure of your Iniquity and 
Miſery at once, by complying with this laſt Temp- 
tation: For a farther Security againſt which, I de- 
ſign (God willing) hereafter to ſubjoyn ſome few 

Donſiderations, . ſhort Forms of Frayer, ful table 
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to the melancholy: Oocaſion. In the mean whilez the 


following Soliloquy or Meditation, may, by the 
- Bleffing-of God (to which I recommend all that has 
been ſaid) prove of ſome uſe and ſervice to a Perſon 


labouring under this frightful 1 | n 
eee eee Ae Amen. 


4 find Me eee 
< of Diſcontent ; I am full of Heavineſs, and my 


& Heart is full of Trouble; my Life is become a 
Fgurthen to me; eee . I loath, it, I 
* abhor it. And what remedy can I find againſt 
& ſuch grievous unwieldy. Preſſures? That which 
< is now propos d, and urg d vehemently upon me, 
& is a voluntary Death; but this is a Remedy pre- 


& ſcrib d by my grand Adverſary; not by the Phy- 


<«. fician, but by the Deſtroyer of Souls. This is a 
Remedy ten thouſand times worſe than all that I 
& feel — My Adverſary the Devil, as a roaring 
& Lion, is now ſeeking to devour me, whom 4 1 
& commanded to reſiſt ſteadfaſt in the Faith “, 

am confident, that if I ſo reſiſt, he cannot — 


. & pecauſe I have the Promiſe of him who is Truth 


ce it ſelf, that if I reſiſt the Devil, he ſhall at laſt flee 
from me ; and after ſuch a Victory, all my 
« Diſcontents may flee away too; ſince theſe, no 
doubt, are all highly aggravated and magnify d 

& by this Diſturber and Deſtroyer of Souls. On 


_ © the other hand, I know, I am pl Ang and irreco- 
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& Temptation is more grievous and uneaſy to 
mt, chan all the other. fad: Circumſtamees put to- 
gether. "However, if 1 get rid of Tat (as I 
ſure to do, by a vigorous Reſiſtance) I may 
wu my ſelf from all at once. ! This will Fertain- 
iy engage the Divine Favour in my Reſcue, De- 
6 * Sh and Protection: If not, I had better 
64 periſh by God's Hand, than by my own; better 
« endure this Torment of Mind for ten or twenty 
“ Years together, than ſuffer the ſame, or infinitely 
& worſe, thro a whole Eternity of Ages. For can 
© I entertain ſuch a vain Hope, or be guiley of 
& fuch egregious Abſurdity, as ever to imaging that 
wy I ſhall find reſt to my Soul, or a Cohehifion of 
e my Miſery, by an Mae that will infallibly con- 
* firm, enlarge and perpetuate it, without Remedy, 
& without Meaſure, without End? No; 1 Will te. 
cc ſiſt, even unto Blood, and reſiſt ſo Jong, till 1 
« have gain d a final and ee OT . 
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Dew 18 che Obfertaions N made N 
de foregoing Subject, concerning th 
8 Fare of Cuurage and Comardice,a 
de Diſtinction between Active an 

D Paſſive Courage, are, in a great mel 
"tre, applicable to the Caſe of Duelling, my Wali 
y - will be the ſhorter here : And therefore without + 
what has been faid, I proceed directly off 
prove, in'the firſt place, by by ſome plain and poſitinfſſ | 
Arguments, that Duelling is an Act and Inftance q 

1 


Cowardice. I would not be miſtaken, however, 
if I hereby intended to afſert, that all Perſons wi 
are unfortunately engag'd in Dnels, are natural 
Cowards. No; tho? I had good reaſon and ſuffi 
ent grounds to affirm this univerſally of all Sel 
Murtherers; I ſhould ſpeak contrary to my own Sei 
timents, if I preſum'd to affirm the {ame of all D 1 
-£lliſts: The Charge I bring, being not directly : 
gainſt the Perſons, but againſt the Act; which « 
ways proceeds from Cowardice, as one princip ] 
< 

i 


Cauſe, tho? the Perſons may not, except in this 01 
particular Inſtance, be chargeable therewith. 
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is no anuſuatnbing, babe, fas, a real. Seward to 
be engag d in a Ducl 3 ſo 'ris paſſible, if ngt, glas 
too commoni, for a Man of true Bravery to ad} the 
Comard in this reſpect. A Compariſon or two;may; 
make this plainer. Exutrates, a, Perſon of ſtrict. 
Sobriet y, and always upon his guard againſt all Tem- 
ptations to Intemperance, was yet once in his Lifes 
time, by the preſſing Importunity of ſome agreeas 
ble Company, overtaken in a downright. A& of 
Drunkenneſs, which greatly endanger d his Life; 
Anorgus.is a Man of a very meek and mild Diſpo- 
ſition, has a great Command of his Paſſions, and is 
never known to be rufffd or diſcompos'd by any 
outward Accident, or to reſent any Injury, Affront 
or Provocation, except it be, when he is injuriouſſy 
charg'd (contrary to all Truth and Modeſty) with 
being a very haſty, paſhonate and angry Man. 
This'groundleſs Calumny has indeed been oblery'd 
more than once, to move him to a great degree, and 
to tempt him to diſcover (in this one particular 
Caſe) the very thing he is charg'd with. Let us 
now view the Duelliſt in the lame Light. A Man 
of a truly brave and heroic Spirit, that ſcorns to do 
a mean or baſe thing, and yet can't brock the Name 
of Coward, or bear the thoughts of being ſo eſteem? d, 
is in danger of being led away by the prepoſterous 
Application, and magical Force of Words, to play 
the very Coward indeed. For ſince the neglecting 
to demand the modiſh Satisfaction of the I. imes for 
every petty, or ſeeming Offence, and refuſing to take - 
Life and Soul at the Point of a Sword, in Anſwer to 

every Challenge that ſhall be given, is thought ſuf+ 


— (in defiance of all Senſe and Rea- 
H ſon) 
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ſon) to derive upon a: Man, eſpecially a military 
Man, the odious and vilifying Appellation of a Cow. 
ard; Men of true Honour and Fortitude, . for want 
of due and timely Reflection, may ſoon be carry d 
down the Stream of popular Error, and be apt to 
look upon That as a diſtinguiſning Mark of Valor, 
which proceeds from nothing elſe but Littleneſs of 
Mind, and to aſcribe that to Puſillanimity, which is 
Ather an Argument of true Greatneſs of Soul. For 
let the World think or ſay what it will, he is the 


trueſt Hero, who ſcorns to do an ill Thing, only to 


avoid an ill N ame; as he is the Coward indeed, who 
leaves the Subſtance to catch at the Shadow, and 
hopes to avoid the Imputation of Cowardice, and 
to acquire the Reputation of Bravery, by doing 
what is become, indeed, too plauſible and faſhio- 


nable, but is, in reality, one of. the baſeſt and moſt 


cowardly things in Nature. For ſuch, in truth, is 
every Inſtance of Duel li g, as I ſhall now diſtinctly 
prove from the few following Conſiderations, which 
are principally calculated and intended for the Con- 
viction and Service of thoſe of the Better Sort, who 
{till rerain juſt Sentiments of Religion, Honour and 
Vertue; and not for the Rakes and Bullies of the 


| Town, that are got beyond the reach of Argu- 


ment. Theſe therefore, I leave out of the Queſti- 
on ; but with others I argue thus. 

4 1.) Duelling evidently diſcovers a want of Cou- 
rage; becauſe tis a manifeſt Inconformity to the 
Divine Pattern; or an acting diametrically oppoſite 
to the Divine Goodneſs. Cod is ftrong and patient, 


and God is provoked every _— He has Strength 
8 Ffalm 7. 12. | e 
and 
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and Power, and (if I might be allow'd the Expreſ- 
fion) Courage enough to avenge himſelf of his grea. 
teſt Adverfaries; and yet he forbears them, and 
exerciſes much Long-Gulfeving towards them. He 
does not take preſent advantage againſt them, but 
gives them time to bethink and recollect themſelves, 
to ſue for Pardon, and make their Peace. Now. 
there is no Quality commendable in Man, but what 
is a Copy or Imitation of ſome divine Perfection; 
and as God is the Fountain of all Honour, ſo every 
Man is ſo far honourable, and no farther, than as 
he is, more or leſs, conformable to this Supreme 
Pattern of all Excellency and Perfection; no far - 
ther, than as in ſome meaſure he repreſents God; 
even as an inferiour Magiſtrate is no farther honou- 
rable, in a civil reſpect, than as he partakes of the 
Power, and repreſents the Perſon of the King. But 
now; even in God himſelf, no Attribute appears ſo 
lovely, or ſo glorioufly, as his Mercy or Goodneſs. 
This is that Perfection of his, which is of greateſt- 
Excellence: This is his Grandeur and his Glory, and 
that which he moſt glories in, and is moſt concern d 
to vindicate; and that too, wherein a patient and 
merciful Man does more particularly reſemble him. 
And therefore (as an ingenious Author obſerves) 
the Court of Honour muſt not take it amiſs, if upon 
this account we conclude the good and merciful ' 
Man more truly Honourable, than any of thoſe,who 
upon the ſcore of Birth, Quality, Fortune, or any 
other Pretence, aſſume that Title. All the other 
Sons of Honour repreſent ſome lower Perfections of 
God; as the Man of Knowledge and Learning 


H 2 | re- 


preſets the Wiltom' of God, the Man of On 

his-Greatneſs, the Man of Strength his Power, and, 
the Man of Authority his Regality ; but the pati- 
ent and merciful Man -repretents the Morality. of 
his Nature, his Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs ; which, 
is tht Flower of his Ferfectionss that which brings 
moſt Honour and Glory to himſelf, and conſequent- 
ly tothe Man who in 55 part reſembles him. But 
when Men contend in mutual Affronts, and when; 
the” Thing each aims at, is to hade the Blood and 
Efe of his Antagoniſt, where is the Honour of ſuch 
Contention * Is this to ſeck the Honour that com- 
eth from God only, hd is the Fountain of all Ho- 
nour ) Is this acting in conformity te the Pattern, 
of their Heavenly Father, who maketh bis Sun to 
riſe on ib Boil and om tbe Good, and e ic 
the Jau an on ble Unjuft ?? 0 | 

(2) The Duelliſt may be e "abort og 
nour and Courage, from his Noneohforimity, to the 
Example of his Prince. Tis a Pfincely Thing ta 
paſt by a Tranſgreſfon; and tlie Laws of our Land 
whittradjudge and proportion Puniſnments to the 
Nature, Quality, and Demerits of every Crime, do 
ncct inflied any greater Penalty on thoſe who are 
guilty of ſlanderous, opprobrious or eontumelious 
Wortls againſt the Perſon and Dignity of the King's 
Majeſty; or againſt any other Words, ſhort of High 
Treaſon, than Pine or Impriſonment, or the like. 
And how common is it for Kings to pardon their 
Subjets/even for dowiright Treaſon and Rebell. 


A 


* Si utrinque certabitur, ille elt | melior, | 
_ retylic; victus eſt, gave Sala. * qui prior P eden 
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dn And hall Subjects thin themſelves mote Ho- 
noutable than łheir Prince, from whom all Civil 
Honour is deriv d? ghall they think themſelves ob- 
lig tl to inſiſt on higher gatl faction, for a touch upon 
theit Honour, than their injur d Sovereign requires 
for an Aſſault upon his 2 Stall the King himſelſ, and 
the whole Legiſlature, think his Honour ſufficiently = 
repair'd and vindicated, by puniſhing the Offender, 
with Bani ſoment, Fine, Trapriſoument, or Pillory; 
and ſhall private Gentlemen for private 2 
demand no leſe Satisfaction than Liſe it ſelf? In a 
Word, ſhall a King judge it reaſonable, ſometimes to 
paſb by the vileſt Abuſes, and think it no Reflection 
upon his Honour or Impeachment of his Fortitude; 
even to pardon downright-Infuls, aud violent At- 
ternpts upon his Crown and Dignity; and ſhall it 
bedeem d an Inſtance of Cowardice and Puſillanimi· 
ty in any of his faithful and loyal Subjects, to exer- 
ciſe the fame Lenity and Clemency, or to imitate, 
in chis reſpect, the Royal Pattern? The very Caſe: 

of a King's pardoning ſometimes the ſurviving Du— 
ell{t; chat has, perhaps, violently:taken from 1 
valuable Subject, ought to ſhame theſe Men out of 
their fatal Reſolutions to avenge ne for eve- ; 
ry trifling Peccudillv. 

(3.) Duelling muſt be Cowardly and Diſbomown 
rable, becauſe tis an illegal, unjuſt, and inſolent 
Act; as being not only a violent Afault and Battery 
upon the Laws of the Land, and the Liberty of the 
Subject; but likewiſe a barefac'd Inſult and Ufurpa. 
tion upon the higheſt Prerogative of the Crown. God 
ITY has thought fit ta lodge in the Hands of 


SY 
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Life and Death. This is the great Charter of Pro- 
_ vidence to Crown'd Heads, the unalienable Right 

and peculiar Property of Kings, the ſacred Badge 
and moſt diſtinguiſhing Mark of Royalty. And 
therefore whoever ſhall dare to wreſt the Sword of 

Juſtice out of their hands, and make uſe of it in 

à private way, is guilty of a ſacrilegious Invaſion 
af that awful Truſt, and divine Power, which the 
Supreme Magiſtrate alone is inveſted with. And 
tis this that makes all Reſiſtznce and Regicide to be 
attended with ſuch flaming and monſtrous Aggra- 
vations of Guilt:. But Duelling is not only an aſſu- 
ming this higheſt Power, without any Warrant or 
Commiſſion; but has likewiſe a direct Tendency 
to overthrow and deſtroy that great and invaluable 


Privilege (the Glory and Boaſt of the HAngliſ Na- 
tion) the Law of being try d, in all Criminal or Ac- 


tionable Caſes, by our Peers, or by a Jury of twelve 
Men. For if Men may arbitrarily {et up themſelves 
for Judges and Executioners in their own Cauſe, and 
eſpecially in ſo nice and tender a Point, as that of 
Life and Death, what will become, at this rate, of 
the Engliſb Honour and the Engliſb Rights, of Law 
and Juſtice, Liberty and Property, and every thing 
that is dear and valuable to us as Men and as Chri- 
ſtians 2 But ſuch Outrages and Violations of the 
Law of Nature and of Nations, and of our own 
moſt excellent Laws in particular, are more proper 


for the Conſideration and Animadverſion of my- 


Sopgiqurs.: ; and there 1 I refer them *. All I have 


See Diſſertation concerning 7 the Evil Nature, and Fatal Conſ⸗- 
quence of immoderate Anger and Revenge, by Tc'S. from p. 83, 
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to iy or prove under this Head; is, That no Ad of 
Violence or Injuſtice me ever to be erg an t | 
{ of Courage ®. © © | | 


of Coiwardice and Abel. z 


(A.) Dueling ſets ee beten tis not 
intended againſt a common Enemy (where true Va- 
lor only is to be ſeen) but againſt a Friend, an Ac- 
quaintance, or a Companion (for tis always at ſome 
friendly Meeting that theſe Quarrels ariſe.) And how | 


ungenerous is it to make a Friend an Offender for a 
Word, and then to think nothing leſs than Stabbing 
can attone for the Offence? I'll leave the Reader to 
judge farther of the Couragiouſneſs or Cowardice 


of this Practice, from the following remarkable 

Story. A Captain in the Reign of K. W. had 
made a Practice of pocketing all the Challenges that 
were ſent him, and took no farther notice of them. 
An officious Courtier one day complaining of this 
before the King, the Captain was ſent for, in order 
to clear himſelf, or be diſcharg'd. When he came, 
the King repreſenting the Cale to him, ask'd him 
whether *twas true or not ; and if true, whether he 
thought himſelf fit to be employ d againſt the com- 
mon Enemy, that had not the heart to engage a 
fingle Man? The Officer boldiy reply'd, that he 
was not aſham'd to own the Fact, and produc'd ſome 
Challenges then in his Pocket, which he had not 
anſwer d, and which, he ſaid, he never would; but 
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to the End. The whole is well worth the Peruſal, and = HP 
to ſupply the Defetts of this Tratt. 


Nihil honeſtum eſſe poreſt, quod Juſtitià vacat . 
Fortes igitur & Magnanimi ſunt habendi, non qui faciunt, 
ſed qui propulſant injuriam. Cic. de Off. lib. 1. §. 19, 


ad- 


: els oh 1 4555 * 


| am if his Majeſty '4hisCor- 
ange, He was'prepar 'd to give the uimelt -Proof of 
it in a lawful and honourable Way z chat he was 
ready at all dimes to obey the Commands of his 
-Prince, and to ſerve his Country in any the moſt 
iſſicult and hazardous Undertaking, The King hert- 
upon order d him to attend the Siege of a certain lace, 
-and" by farther Orders in private, gave charge to the 
commanding Officer, when he was ready for a Ge- 
neral Storm, to place this Man in the Front, and 
put him upon ſealing the Walls of the Town. The 
Event was, the Town was ſtorm'd, and che Man 
»bebav'd fo gallantly, with ſo much Intrepidity, Va- 
— and Succeſa, that the King ſoon advanc'd him to 
a higher Poſt, and he liv d ever after in the greateſt 
Honour and Eſteem, without being call d upon any 
mare for that little ungenerous Proof of Courage, 
which the mereſt Coward can demand and give, 
but none but the true Hero can dare to refuſe, For 
ſuch is the bewitching Nature of Cuſtom, and ſuch | 
the Dread of Singularity, among the politer Part o] 
the World, eſpecially in a Point that is generally 
thought (how groundleſly ſoever) to bring a Man's 
Courage in queſtion, that it requires great Strength 
and Preſence of Mind, to be able to deſpiſe the Cen- 
ſure, and fingly to withſtand the Current of the 
Times. And tis to the want of ſuch a Generous 
and Noble Spirit, that the Frequency of Dueling 
now- a- days is chiefly to be aſcrib d. For, to trace 


\ 


this Evil to its original Source, we can't but obſerve ſi 1 
that tis moſt commonly in the Heat of Paſſion, of s 
in the Heat of Liquor, that all Challenges are made, 


8 and 
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and accepted; and when once the Word. is given 
and taken, tho aſterwards, upon cool and e 
Thoughts, both Parties would be glad to be off, and 
thank the Friend that would diſengage em Gas, I 


don't doubt, is many times the Cafe ;) yet for fear 


of incurring the Imputation of Cowardice (which is 


now moſt abſurdly charg d, not on the Duelliſt, but 


on him that declines the Duel) they both proceed, 
for want of ſome ſeaſonable Mediation, to act the 
moſt Cowardly Part in the World; to act againſt 
God, their King, their Country, their Friend, their 
trueſt Honour, their higheſt Intereſt; yea, againſt 
the Convictions of their own Conſciences; nay, a- 

gainſt the Inclinations of their own Hearts; ; the of- 
fended Party, perhaps, willing to forgive, and the 
Offender to ask Pardon, and both deſirous to be re- 
concitd, and to live in Peace and Friendſhip ever 


aſter; and yet they proceed (O aftoniſhing Infatua - 


tion 1 with all theſe tender Sentiments upon them, 
and all the good Wiſhes to each other, to hang out 
falſe Colours of Bravery and Hoſtility ; and under 
this Diſguiſe, do to the ſtrangeſt and moſt unnatural 
Act, even to aſſault one another as the greateſt E- 
nemies, when all the while they are really no other 
than Friends; and ſo they would both appear to 
be, had they but Courage enough to quit their falſe 
Notions of Honour, and to diſcloſe to each other the 


inward Senſe of their Souls. For, in ſhort, they fight 


in Maſquerade, and appear to be what they are not. 
To put ſome ſtop to ſuch unnatural Proceedings, 

I would propoſe two Things to the Gentlemen of the 

Sword ; and they are, I preſume, no immodeſt or 


unreaſonable Fropoſals; 5 but a Medium offer d to 
1 ä ſalve 
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NE: i ideas And at the fame time hinder 
the ſheddi ing of Blood. One is, That it ought to 
45 A ftanding Rule with all Perſons of à liberal E- 

futation, never at a friendly Meeting (whatever 


Provocations may happen) to draw a Sword, or give 
a Challenge. If Gentlemen at Gaming ſhould fuffer 


themſelves to be rufffd and tranſported with Paſh- 
on, becauſe the Fortune of the Cards or Dice turns 
apart thent, they would be hifs'd; if not kick d 

t of Company. And certainly there is as 
* Decorum requir d in Converſation, as at Ga- 
ming: And were the Rule I propoſe, but onee 
brought into faſhion (as there is all the reaſon in the 
World; it ſhould). Converſation would foon regain its 
antient "Freedom., and become more eaſie, a- 
grecable and inoffenſfive ; and Differences of Opi- 
nion and warm Diſputes, would not then end 
(as they now too commonly do) in Violence and 
Bloodſhcd. The other thing I would propoſe, is 
this, 'That when Differences happen to be carry'd 
to a great Height, and one Perſon thinks himſelf 
affronted, abus d or injur'd by another, no other 
Satisfaction ſhall be demanded or allow d, than what 
ſhall be given at a Reference, the offended Party to 
have the liberty to chooſe one Referee, and the re- 
puted Offender another, and the Government (if 
they would vouchſafe to interpoſe) to have the Op- 
tion of a third. And thus all Verbal Treſpaſſes in 
Company, and all Reparations of Perfonal Injuries 
or Abuſes might eaſily be corrected and determin d. 
And truly, were ſome ſuch Method as this Legally 
eſtabliſh'd, and duly obſervd, how much Scandal 


| might be prevented, „non much Hazard and Danger 


avoid- 
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avoided, and how much N oble and Innocent Blood 
be preſerv d? But if the want of an effgctual Re- 
ſtraint for this Enormity, muſt ſtill remain a Diſ- 
grace to our Nation, and a Defect in aur Laws, 
this however might, in ſome meaſure, be ſüpply d 
in a private way. If Men of diſt inguiſh d Worth and 
Bravery would agree, and reſolve never to give or 
accept a Challenge, never to draw their Swords in a 
private Quarrel, or in the heat of Paſſion, put only 
when vialently aſſaulted, or in their own, negeſſary 
Defence; this would be a means of retrieving the 
preſent (otherwiſe) declining Honour of the Britiſh 
Nobility and Gentry ; and go a great way towards 
diſcountenancing and ſuppreſſing the vile and ſenſe- 
leſs Cuſtom of Duelling. For were this once abandon d 
by the Men of Merit, and turn'd over wholly to the 
ſcandalous Tribe of Libertines and Debauchees, whoſe 
Mouths arg full Curſiug and Bitterneſs, as their Het 
and Hands are as ſwift to ſhed Hood, the Practice would 
ſoon become infamous, and ſink under the Burthen 
of its own Shame. But when Men of Vertue and Re- 
nown ſhall,by ſametimes complying with the ſcurvy 
Faſhion, do what in them lies, to juſtify and dignify 
the Action, tis not in the power of Rhetorick or of 
Laws to ſtem the Torrent. All that Gentlemen 
have, or can pretend to ſay in this caſe, is, that they 
may think their Character lies at ſtake, if, when 
challengd, they decline the Combat: But ſure, if 
a Man can give no better Proof of his being no 
Coward, he has very little to do with the Court of 
Honour. For the Modern Practice of Duelling 


founds no better Title to Valor, than that of Com 
mom Swearing, - The Man that ſwears and mo 
1 | uſti- 
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9 does it, . 


his Inferiors, or that he may paſs more currently 
for a Man of Mettle; and ſo the common Duelliſt, 
as he generally vents his Curſes too before he draws 
his Sword ; ſo his principal Aim is, not fo much to 
give or obtain what he calls Satisfaction, as to pro- 
claim his pretended Gallantry to the World. But 
ſuch Feats of Gallantry, both in the hectoring Dam- 
ner, and the forward Challenger, ſnew a Man's Na- 
tural Courage no more, than a high Shoe does his 
Natural Tallneſs. They are both foreign and af- 
fected ; and *tis pity but ſuch ſcandalous Aﬀec- 
tations of Bravery were always confin'd to their pro- 
per Places, and never to be ſeen any where elſe but in 
theBear-Garden and Brandy- Shop. ſhall only obſerve 
farther under this Head, that 'tis ſomewhat ſtrange, 
thar the Scholar ſhould gain an Honour from thar 
which derives an Infamy upon the Maſter; *'Tis cer» 
tain, that there is no Employment of leſs Eſteem in 
the World, than Teaching to Fence, and no Perſons 
treated wich greater Contempt, than common Fen- 
eing· Maſters; and yet a Gentleman, by being skill'd 
in 5 Noble Science of Defence (as tis prepoſterouſly 
calFd) ſhall gain more Honour, in the Opinion of 


. ſome, than either his Birth, or Quality, or Fortune, 


er Station could have given him without it. But to 
what end or purpoſe is this Art of Fencing? Or 
what other Name does it deſerve, than the Art of 
Murthering ? *Tis of little or no uſe againſt a com- 
mon Enemy; tis of no ſervice in the Field of Bat- 
cel, and only teaches Inferiors, after ſome little Pro- 
grels in the Fencing-School, to inſult their Superi- 


cr that _— been deter er d, prompting 7 
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of narrow Souls and deſperate Fortunes, hs, | 
Skill that way, to abuſe and ſacrifice the Brave, ſor 
want of that Skill. In ſhort, it ſerves to no other 
End, that I know of, than only to make Men al- 
ways upon the point of quarrelling with their Priends, 
and to keep up a continual Civil . among our 
ſelves. | 
(C.) Duelling at be an Act of Cowardice, be- 
cauſe it moſt commonly proceeds from Paſſion, and 
is too often an Act of Revenge. Of the Force of 
this Argument, there is not, perhaps, a more con- 
vincing Teſtimony, than that the weaker Veſ- 
ſels are generally the fulleſt fraught with this tur- 
bulent Paſfion ; and that none are more revengeful 
than the Female Sex. But, not to enlarge on ſo 
invidious a Topick, I ſhall give the Argument ano- 
ther turn, in the beautiful Language of a late inge- 
nious Author before-cited *. © A Proneneſs to An- 
ger. argues a Weakneſs of Mind: For notwith- 
* ſtanding it ſtems to proceed from a Conſciouſ- 
* neſs of injur'd and neglected Worth, and by the 
_ & Noiſe and Bluſter it makes, would perſuade us, 
that there was ſome brave and magnanimous Qua- 
« lity in it; yet, if we examine it, we ſhall find a 
Storm every whit as Heroic as this Paſſion, that 
| * all this Swelling is more 'Tympany than Great- 
| © neſs, a Diſeaſe rather than any natural extraordi- 
f * nary Growth of the Mind. The Quickneſs of 
| « this Paſſion reſembles the Motion of Children 
i and decrepit Perſons, who run when they ſhould | 
W "3 which proceeds not from — and Vi- ' : 
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? Collier” Serm. p. #94, 2d Edit. | | 
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£,gora-but-Infirmiry.... And, as it is an Argument 
of a tender unhsalthy Conſtitution, not to be able 


6 o endure the freſh Air, without Inconvenience, 
Sand to be put into Diſorder by every little Acci- 
* dentF ſo to be diſquieted upon every petty, Oc- 
C caſion, becauſe every thing is not ſpoken or act 
ce ed according as a nice and undiſcerning Fancy ex- 
Sen is a ſign of à diſtemper d Mind, which is 

um with the leaſt 'Touch, and wounded with the 

T ſhadow of an Injury: A Mind which has no pro- 
ee of- its own to ſupport its Quiet and 
2 Happiness but depends upon the uncertain De- 
S portment of others. And accordingly we find 
Aby experience, that Children, Sick, Piſcontent- 
ed, and very aged Perſons, i. e. the weak, diſor- 
Sdler d, and decay d part of Mortals are moſt; fub- 
<.ject- to this Paſſion ; and as an nclinableneſs to 


<-rbis Paſſion argues Weakneſs in us, ſo if we in- 


dulge our ſelves: in it, it . We ws ell wea- 
Ker. 3 n an 


To chis 1 me add, that e Is Gens with 


rl Difficulty,” requires and ſhews more Courage 


than that which is done with leſs. Now to bridle 


and conquer our Paſſion, to pardon Offences, or ask 
Pardon for them is a much harder Task, than to 
give vent to the One, and to revenge and vindicate 


the Other; for this is no more than what Nature 


and Welnzzton prompt Men to. 


(.) And Laſtly, Duelling is a plain Argument 
of *Cowardice, becauſe tis an Act of Cruelty. Now 


whatever other Notion there may be of Cruelty, 


this is certainly one, when we puniſh others be- 
i | | yond 
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youd' videDeſcttslorwhentheN ature ofthe Pumiſſi- 
ment far exceeds the Demerits of the Crime To take 


away the Life of a Man for a Word ſpeaking; whaxts 
this ? Call it Auxer, call it Revenge;call it Oueitꝭz or 
whatever elſe you pleaſe; but call it not „ Lkt 
not that Noble Vertue; which, when once fepara- 
ted from Mercifulneſs, muſt degenerate into Viee, 
bear the Odium of fo foul, ſo umjuſt, ſo barbarousan 
Act. Bef des, at this Tate, a Man is liable,” by a 
fooliſh Word, or paſſionate Expreſſion, ar me fight 
Reflection, to be röbb'd in a Moment; and for E- 
er, of the Enjoyment, not of this Life only, but f 
a better. But how Is this conſiſtent with Honbur 
or with Courage ꝰ THE'moft notorious and the moſt 
ſcandalous Malefactors, are ſeldom known in any 
civilis d, or even barbarous Country, to be executed 
as ſoon as condemn'd'; but they have moſt com- 
monly Space allow d them tc A for another 
World. None but Ruffiaiis, ighwayrmen, Foot- 
pads, Houſe-breakers and the like, trat difpatch' a 


Man without Warning. And when we hear of fach 


a Fact, does not our Blood thrill within us? Do 


not our Hearts riſe up. pj ſuch harden d Vil- 


lains, ſo perfectly void all Humanity 7 And 
ſnall Gentlemen imitate that raſcally d in 
this? Shall Proreſtants act like the mercileſs 
Feſuits at Thorn; and for lefs than'a pretended 
Riot, endeavour, as it were, to damn the Soul of 


their Friend, as well as murther his Body ? Shall 
Loyaliſts 8 no ſcruple to rob the King g of his 
Subjects, and render themſelves ſo unlike his Pat- 


_ he ſets them, and ſo unworthy the Favour, he 
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| beftows on them?” But I forget that I am to prove, | 


In the: Second Place, That Duelling could not 
have gain d ſuch Fnoting in this Nation, as it has, 
were it not ſupported by the Principles of Arbeiſin. 
I do not ſay, or mean, that all who engage in theſe 
dangerous and deſperate Attempts, are downright 
habitual Atheiſts, either in Practice or Speculation 
(cho the general Infidelity of the Age, as well as 
the peculiar Infidelity viſible in this Practice, might 
almoſt tempt one to bring in ſuch a Charge.) But 
this I affirm,that their Paſſion orRevenge, or Fear of 
es from em at that time all Senſe of God 
and Religion, and a future State, that they have 
no Thought of God, and no Fear of God before 
their Eyes: (and our Laws fay, and ſuppoſe no worſe 
of the vileſt Malefactors) 'They have, in ſhort, no 
more Thought, no more Fear of God, than if chere 
was no ſuch Being in the World. 
How many Gentlemen are there of fine Parts, 
great Probity, and unſpotted Character in other re- 
ſpects, of an excellent Temper, and moſt obliging 
Converſation, greatly beloy'd, and highly ſerviceable 
to all about them, that would {till be an Ornament 
and a Support to their Country, were it not for this 


Deviliſh Point of Honour (I can call it no other; 


for tis an Idol that none but the Devil could ſo 
eaſily ſet up, and ſo long ſecure in the Heart: 


of Men) that robs them of all their Wiſdom, and all 


their Vertue at once; that makes them inſenſible 
of the moſt formidable Dangers, blind to all the al- 
luring Charms of true Honour and ſubſtantial Hap- 
pineſs, deaf to all the moving Rhetorick of piteous 


"Cries and ſobbing Complaints; to the ſoft Whiſpers 
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of their own. Conſcience, and the loud An -4 
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an avenging Sed, untouchd at. the Calamities they 
are pulling down upon themſelves and others, Lat 
to all Reflections on the ſhocking Conſequence A 
their eſperate ..Raſhngſs, 0 all Rem 

the (fee mebndable Grief of Ffien DOA 


Relations, when, neither ftarigg Cd, fer regatding 


844 


Man, by one bloody Act, they cut themſelves off 
in the midſt of their Day from all Right and and Li 
tle to preſent” and future” "Glory, from hb Elf 2 

ſcrviceable'to "their King and 'Couttitry jta, tl erf 


and Relations; yea, from all PEMbility of Rehe | 


tance, from all Deſire of Pardon, from: all Hopes, 'o 
Salvarich. 1 K a AE IV et by 

If theſe be Men of Vers ant Honour, of Cou- 
rage and Fortitude, ris time to caſhier the Diſtine 
tions of Good and Evil ; After this, let all Contra- 
dictions be reconcil'd ; - let Light be clot” with: 
Sables, and Darkneſs put c on the Brightneſs ad Se- 


renity of the Day ; let Ruffiaris wear the Enligns 


of Honour, and Deſperadoes be enroll'd in the An- 


nals of Fame ; let there be no more Diſpute about 
the Nature and Merit of Actions; but. let all. chings 
be juſt as exerx Man's Fancy or Hamour paints 1 
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2975 Pradice ems now to be at 
| ſome ſand, to have loſt much of 1 Its 
Lo former Credit, and to have contrac- 
ted an. Imbecility (like that it 
9 1 gives) in proportion to its Growth 
In Years ; and this, perhaps, more 


W "4 Conſideration _ the natural. 1] ; Conſe- 


quences that are now. found to attend it (which I 
leave to the Examination of the Phyſicians) than of 
any Moral Evil or-Obliquity in the Practice it ſelf; 
which 1 is the principal. 'Thing 1 ſhall regard, in the 
ſew following Obſervations, as being of 1 the greateſt 
Moment, and that which has hitherto, perb aps,been 
leaſt conſider d. However, with Leaye of the Ho- 
nourable College, I ſhall juſt obſerve, Y 

In the firſt place, That the Practice. of al 
on is utterly unjuſtifiable by the Rules and Laws of 
Phyſick. For skilful and honeſt Phyſicians never 
preſume to tamper with Life, but when there are 


no hopes of Recovery; and then deſperate Caſes 
may lawfully admit of deſperate Remedies ; then 


they N bring on one Diſeaſe to deſtroy another, a 

leſs dangerous to expel a greater: But never ſince 

* or Fhyſicians were heard of, has it ever been 
known 


"abs Modern Praftice of Inoeulation.. 75 


known before, to inflict a Mortal Diſeaſe upon a 
Healthy Perſon. Na; that is God's Prerc ogatiye 3 
and I have more Charity for the 1 in that. 
Science, than to ſuppoſe, that either they themſelyes 
will ever invade a Province which is confeſſediy Bi- 
vine, or ever countenance thoſe that do, But tis 
ſomewhat farther remarkable, that this new. Diſco- 
very is founded altogether upon Uncertainties, and 
- drawn into Practice from three very precarious Sup- 
poſitions,” . That the inoculated Party. muſt cer 
tainly have the Sal Pox-in- the Natural. Way : 8 
2. That if he has them, he will certainly die, or be 
frightfully mark d: 3 27 hat he will certairly rege 
ver, and be in no farther Danger after Inocutation. 
Upon theſe ſuppos'd Certainties, but manifeſt Un- 
certainties, this fatal Practice has hitherto been Care 
ry'd on. For much the ſame reaſon we may inacu- 
late the Plague (eſpecially when tis drawing to- 
wards us, as twas lately from France.) Fortis hot 
certain, whether a Perſon ſo inoculated will die; 
nor is it certain, in the preſent Caſe, whether the 
Perſon will recover. There is no more thana Pro- 
bability, or Suppoſal on either ſide; but a Certainty 
on neither. And if Health and Lite muſt be tam- 
per d with, on ſuch Contingencies and Poſſibilities, 
no one can tell where this will end. As this, Age 
is wonderfully improv'd in moſt kinds of Inventi- 
ons and 1 who knows but the next may 
out- ſtrip us in ſomething ſtill more bold and daring? 
I would not willingly pave the Way to any thing 
of this kind, or ſuggeſt what may be miſunderſtood 
or miſapply d. However, I believe, I may truſt the 
following ſingular Inſtance, which is really parallel 
| K 2 ow 


(er a much Higher Degree) to the*Caſe in 
hand; with" moſt of 5 preſent Generation! Eu- 
ſebia, 3 a We onian fam'd for her maternal Affection, as 
well as pious Diſpoſition, being extremely concern d 
for the urtite, as well as preſent Welfare olan only 
Daußliter, wy, "indifferent às to the fleeting tranſi- 
ft "Duration of this Life, and only, or principally 
leo for her everliſting Happineſs in the next, 
(under this anxious Concern; and fearful 


Mifgivitgs about her Child's Salvation) to reaſon 


thus with her felf. „ This Child, the Joy of my 
Eyes Aud the Delig ht of my Heart, whom 1 

e ond be Sonderfily pleas'd to fee happy in 
EY this World, but infinitely more, in the other, is 
DoW unſully” d with Vice, and as innocent, per- 


aps, as ever ſhe will be: Bur when grown-up,and 
& Taunch d abroad, into the great World, in the ut- 


<« moſt danger of being drawn aſide by an infinite 


bc Variety of Temptations, and I perhaps not alive 
te to uſe my Authority and Advice, and fo may be 
* bolt and undone for eber. What ſhall' I do now 
© in this,Streight, ta ſecure this Child from periſh- 
4 ing ?, , If I facrifice her to God in the Bloom of 
= her Innocence, ſhe will undoubtedly be fav'd. I 
* will. therefore make fure of her Happineſs once 
« for all: And tho'I may appear in the Eye of the 
Ce World (if once diſcover d) to do a monſtrous un- 
« natural Act, III not expoſe my Child to farther 
af Danger, when tis in my power to prevent it; 
but immediately diſpatch her to Heaven, and 
make her Eternal Felicity ſure and certain”. And 
what now ſhould hinder a fond and pious Mother 
under ſuch Concern, and ſuch Sentiments, to act in 
this 


the Modern Practice of Inobulation. 5 
this manner? You'll ſay, perhaps, the Voice of Na- 


ture and the Voice of God londly romonſtrate a- 


againſt ſuch a'Perpetration: "Tis true; but upon a 
Compariſon of the two Caſes, does not the inodula- 


ting Parent, in many particulars, exactly reſemble 
tkis ? The one fears a Miſcarriage in the next 
World, the other in this: To prevent which, the 
one does an unnatural Act, and ſo does the other; 


the one ruines her ſelf to fave her Child from Eter- 
nal Damnation, the other does what: ſhe can never 


juſtify before God and her own Conſeience, to pre- 
ſerve hers a little longer in a miſerable State: Both 
are acted by kind and commendable Intentions. Bothi 
aim at a good End; but then the Means of both 
are utterly faulty and unjuſtifiable. The only Dif- 


ference between them is, that the former is more 


certain of Salvation, than the other is of the Life 
of her Child: The one depending upon expreſs 
Promiſes, and a formal Covenant between God and 
Man, the other upon mere Conjectures, and the 
moſt {lippery > Contingencies in Nature. But now 
againſt this, and all other Suppoſitions of the like 
kind, that Apoſtolical Rule will ever ſtand obligato- 
ry, We muſt not do Evil that Good may come of it *; 
no, not the leaſt ' Evil for the ſake: of the greateſt 
Good. But not to enter into cloſe Argument upon 
this Point, which may not be ſo convincing or a- 
greeable. to thoſe of the weaker Sex, who are ſuppos d 
to be the greateſt Encouragers of the Practice L am 
writing againſt, it may be more to the purpoſe to 
give the following low Inſtance, in Proof and Illu- 
ſtration of St. Paul's Meaning. Surfeits, we know; 
as they often threaten our Life; ſo they do create 
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in us an Averſicn, for ſome. time, ene 
whatever Meat or Drink it was that gave us the 


| Surfeit. . Suppoſe then, a ſober young Man, 
at his firſt ſetting out in the World, -ſhould have a 


mould take ſo thorough a Surfeit, and be ſo per- 


ſtrong Perſuaſion,. that by once getting drunk, he 


ſectly cur d of that noiſome ſcandalous Vice, as ne- 
ver to be guilty of the like again. Would this be 


_ - ſufficient; think you; to excuſe the ſinſul Experi- 


ment? And tho he makes himſelf drunk with no 
other deſign, than to give himſelf a Loathing and 
Antipathy to Drunkenneis ever after; yet, ſhould 
ken Fit, or contract thereby a Fever, or any other 
Diſtemper that ſhould prove fatal to him, he would 
certainly be accountable before God for his own 
Death. And doubtleſs, to inflict a mortal Diſeaſe 
upon a well-Perſon- (let the Intention be never 1a 
good) is as criminal in the fight of God, as wie 


a deſignedly to get drunk. For, 


(2.) That Divine Prohibition, 7 hon bait not 
kill, which has been written in the Hearts of Men 
from the Beginning, reaches every Act and Purpoſe 
of Mankind, that has any the leaſt Tendency (whe- 
ther directly or ee) to deſtroy the » Lies of 


Man, and foil che Image of God. And how then 
any Perſon that brings upon a Child of his own what 


he knows to be of a killing Nature, and what has 
been found, by frequent and ſad Experience, to have 
had a fatal Effect, can think himſelf entirely inno- 
cent or free from Blood - guiltineſs in the fight of 
God, I can't imagine. Our Law allows of no Ac- 


. ceſlary in Murther. And can Parents then be acceſ- 


tary 
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Hit to the Death of their Children, and pet be 
güiltleſs? Or can they make uſe of deftruRive 
Means, and knowingly faſten on others a imortife- 
rous Infection (let the Intention, or the Effect be 


what it will) without a manifeſt Breach of the ſixth 


Commandment? Whatever be the natural Conſe. 
quence of any one unlawful Act, tlie Perſon guilty 
of the unlawful Act, is chargeable. likewiſe with the 
Conſequence, by the juſt and righteous Laus of 
God: And there fore whoever, ſhalbrake upon him 
cooly and deliberately: to invade God's Preroga- 
kive, and out of a mere Diſtruſt of his P 
to bring upon another à mortal Diſeaſe, at ſome 


more convenient and favourable time, in his Opinion, 
that he may avoid it in a more dangerous Juncture, 


is chargeable with That, which is the Natural, and not 


unfrequently the Real Conſequence of ſuch an Act. 
And accordingly, the Laws of our Land, tho not 


directly and expreſly, do yet obliquely and conſe- 


quentially, condemn this as Murther. For not only 


maiming, hurting or wounding another; if ſo be he 
dies within a Year and a Day; but even che laying 
a ſick Man in the cold Air againſt his Will, by rea- 
ſon whereof he dieth, is deem'd Murther in the Eye 


of the Law. And if to expoſe a ſick Man to the 


Inclemency of the Air, ſo as that it becomes mor- 
tal to him, is chargeable with the Guilt of Murther, 
what is it to inflict a mortal Diſeaſe upon a Perſon in 
Health, and that too, perhaps, ſometimes much againſt 
his Will and Inclination, or at leaſt, before the Per- 


ſon be come to Tears of Diſcretion, to know w_ \ 


prehend the ; Danger, which, tis to be preſum d, he 
would 
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would never conſetit to, if he did ? But aa I 3 
2pole, it will be anſwer d, that the former is with Ma- 


Boe and Fore- thought, otherwiſe, it is not Murther 


by Law 30 und chis is done, not with a Deſign to 
deſtroy, bur to ſave Life; I allow it is; but then 
xis not tie intention that ean alter the nature of the 
Aet: Aud tho I grant that the Laws of Men do 
not reach this Caſe; yet it may not be leſs criminal 


in the Sight of God, nor leſs copnizable in Foro Con- 
Teientice 5 eſpecially,” ſinee Perſons faulty in this re- 


-Hheet can't be Ignorant, that this Practice has ſome- 
times provd fatal in the Event: And if they knew 
the hidden Sorrows, and inward Agonies of thoſe 
Parents, that have been acceſſary this way to the 
untimely Death of their Cluldren, who would not, be 


Fire commit the fame: again to gain the whole 


World;  theyo would ſcarce be tempted to ſeek: the 


Life U theirs by ſuch eee and unlawful 


Means. 2 Vr, 2 75 _ 

1 might argue this Point Archery: ie che addi- 
tional Guilt of multiplying and: ſpreading the Infec. 
ion wider by this means; from the probable Judg- 
ment of God, in making it more fatal than ever; 
dand from ſome viſible, and more than ordinary Marks 


of Divine Diſpleaſure, in Perſons that have died un- 
Ver Inorulation, as if deſign d on purpoſe to deter Men 


from it ʒ and if ſtill continu d in, may be a means, 
damong otlier great Provocations, of drawing down 
eme ſignal Judgments on thus ſinful Nation: But 
there's no need, in this caſe of any Deſcant. If the 


Thing be evil, or unlawful in it ac (and I defy, the 


the greateſt Maſter: of Reaſon, and Rhetorick to 


een | | prove 
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prove i it to be otherwiſe) tis nor all the Succeſs we can 


defire, nor all the faireſt Circumſtances in the World, 
thar can juſtify the Fact, rho' they may ſerve to recom- 
mend it to unholy and unthinking Perſons. *Tis not, in 
ſhort, to be done with a ſafe Conſcience, upon any Ac- 


count, or any Conſideration whatſoever; not for the ſake 


of the deareſt Child upon Earth, not for the Security of a 
whole Family, not for the faving of a Town or City, nor 
for the Preſervation of a Kingdom, not for the Ry 
of all Mankind, 
I ſhall cloſe my Remarks on this Head, wich EY natu- 
ral and affecting Sentiments of a very render, but conſci - 
entious Mother. 

Sophronia having been long under Sulpence and Anxie- 


ty about inoculating a darling Daughter, at laſt debates the 


Caſe with herſelf after this manner: 

I am preſs'd upon by the Importunity of Friends, by 
* the common Practice of the Times, by the general good 
« Succeſs. of that Practice, and by the natural and earneſt 
„ Dekfire I have of ſeeing my Daughter paſt rhe Danger 
* of the Small Pox, to have her inoculated at this 
„ time: And what can I ſay, or how ſhall J act in this 


« caſe? If I defer the Operation, I muſt ſtill live on in 


* perpetual Fear my ſelf, and expoſe my Child every 
* Day to the common Infection. Is it not lawful and 
* prudent to uſe the moſt likely means to preſerve her 
Life; ar leaſt, to ſecure her from one of the moſt con- 
* ragious and moſt fatal of all Diſtempers ? The Succeis 
recommends the Practice, ----- Bur I don't hear yer 
of any Divines that have recommended or tryd the 
Experiment. Phyſicians aſſure me, that ſcarce One in 
Forty dies in this Way. But ſuppoſe my Child 
** ſhould be that One. I can't but have ſuch a Thought, 


and tremble too at the Thought of it. Tis no impoſ- 
ſible Caſe; it has been the {ad Caſe of many already, | 


and may be mine too, if I make the Experiment. And 
-* ſhould that become fatal, alas! what would become of 


L me? 


8 88 © whe Lins en 
= Ine ? Whither, O-whither ſhall I cauſe my Shams ta 
* go? How can ever forgive my ſelf > How ſhall I ever 
« enjoy my ſelf more? What! ſer my hand to the taking 
6 away the Life of my deareſt Child, in whom my own 
6 Life is bound up? Tis true, what I do, is to preſerve 
& her Liſe; bur if it prove otherwiſe in the Event, 
Le where can lay the Blame, but upon my own Raſh- 
s neſs? How can I excuſe my ſelf from Blond - guiltineſs 
« before God > How can I clear my ſelf from Unnatu- 
66 ralneſs before Men? How can I anſwer it ro my own 
80 Conſcience, to my own Reaſon, to my own Affecti- 
ons ꝰ I can't plead Ignorance, ſince I knew beforehand 
« the Experiment has been fatal to many, And what, 
* tho! my Intention were good, if the Action be unwar- 
« tantable? And ſurely, there muſt be ſomething of 
* Guilr, ſomething of Obliquiry in the Caſe. To be 
the immediate Occaſion, by means not clearly juſtifia- 
« ble, of ſhedding 1 innocent Blood, of ſhedding the Blood 
* of my own Daughter, can never be reckon'd in the 


Number of thoſe Actions, of which no Account is to be 
given, can never paſs for nought in the Court of Hea- 


ven. Could I once firmly believe, or really perſuade 
« my ſelf, that the Thing were lawful in ir ſelf, or even 
indifferent, I might the ſooner be brought ro comply: 

But by all the Light I can draw from Reaſon and Re- 
** yvelarion, I can diſcover no Allowance of any ſuch Pra- 

«Rice: And while I remain unſarisfy'd , 'tis unſafe 
1 to venture. For I know, that whatfoever i is not of Faith 
« 7s Sin, and that we are not to follow a Multitud: to E- 

* vil. And ſhould I, with theſe Thoughts about me, 

* preſume to try, and ſhould ] ar laſt fail of Succeſs, © 

„where ſhould I flee for Succour > Where ſhould I ſeek 
for Comfort? What! wilfully and preſumptuouſly de- 

* prlye my ſelf of 4 Bleſſing, for which the whole World 

to me is not an Equivalent? And who knows what a 

% mighty Bleſſing Providence may deſign this for; what 
* an Inſtrument of his Glory, what an Ornament of her 

Go. Faunky, of her Sex, of her Country; what a nume- 
4 rous 
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#* rous and bleſſed Iſſue is to proceed from her? And all 
* rhis cut off at one Stroke! —— The thought of chis 


i inſupporrable. If ſhe be ſeiz d, and die of the Sm 


« Pox in the natural Way, this would be no other than 
* the declar'd Will of God, and a direct Act of Provi- 
% dence. . Nor may this overtake her theſe many Years 


ro come, nor perhaps till I am in my Grave; not till 


1 ſhe her ſelf be bleſs'd with Children, nor till ſhe has fi- 
* niſh'd. the Work that God gave her to do; and then ſhe 


* may go down to the Grave in Peace. But for me to 


« haſten the Diſtemper.upon her before God's time, and 
* ro ſeek her Death by a roo eager Deſire of Life, is to 
rob my ſelf of all Comforts at once, yea, to leave no 
* room for Comfort or Support. When Children under 
$£ Sickneſs, happen to miſcarry, by any Act of- Careleſ- 


* neſs, Miſmanagement, or Inadvertency; what Bitter- 


* neſs and Sharpneſs does this infuſe into the Cup of Af- 
* fliction ? Parents generally, on ſuch Occafions, grow 


* reſolute in Mourning, and, . Rachel-like, refuſe to be 


te comforted ; becauſe for want of rimely Thought or 
Care; their: Children are loſt, as they ſuppoſe, when 
** they might have been ſavd. And what then can be 


#* ſaid of ſuch a dangerous Attempt, and preſumpruous 
Experiment as this, if it end ar laſt in Death? What 


“ Convulſions and Agonies muſt this needs bring upon a 
** render Parent? Yea, what Madneſs and Diſtraction; 
Nor will Conſcience be ſilent at this ſad Juncture, bur 


help to encreaſe more and more the Load of Sorrow. 
* And ſhall I run the riſque of ſo unwieldy a Preſſure, ſo 


« inſupportable a Miſery, to avoid the Stroke of a com- 
mon Sickneſs, of a light and tolerable. Affliction, in 
* compariſon 2 On the other hand, . ſhould I ſucceed in 
my Deſign, and get over this one Danger, are there no 
others as formidable left behind? Am I abſolutely 
* ſure that ſhe will never be viſited with the ſame again ? 


Am l ſure, that this will be a means of prolonging her 


* Life > Have I not reaſon rather to dread that it may 
| | 5 .. 
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= FA ypon her ſome other grievous Diſtemper, that may cut 


_ 
1 Killing Diſeaſe upon my oπ“, Child d If nor, can I ex- 
a 65 pect that ſuch a daring Preſumption ſhould-go unpu. 
% niſn'd? Suppoſe the very beſt, that my Child's Life be 
* prolong'd by this means; do 1 know whether ſuch a 
*©Prolongation will prove a Bleſſing or a Curſe to me; 
= bs whether an Advantage or a Detriment to her? ILought 
to conſider likewiſe, that it may be dangerous, in one 
e ſlenſe, to ſucceed in this Attempt: The Succeſs will 
probably blind my Eyes, and hinder me from ſeeing 
the Cuilt of the Fact, and conſequently be a Bar to 
Repentance, and expoſe me to the Danger of living 
and dying in a grievous Sin. Upon the whole, may I 
bs not properly apply on this occaſion, thoſe Words of our 
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l 125 2 haſte to the Preſs; the Reader is defir'd to excuſe ſome Errors and 


Al, and ſometimes not duly obſerv d. 
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the Divine Juſtice to ſhorten her Days, to bring 


* off rhe Thread of Life, and not ſuffer her to arrive at 


© the Age that God and Nature defign d her for? For can 


produce any Warrant, Right or Authority from the 
ord of God, or the Light of Reaſon, for bringing a 


C 


. 
> I 


** Saviour; He bar ſccketh Life, ſhall loſe it; and he that 
2 loſeth a Life (or is willing to loſe it) for my ſake, or be- 
cauſe he will not act contrary to my Precepts, the 
1 i ſame ſhall ſave jt ? Theſe, Conſiderations, I think, are 
_- ** abundantly ſufficient ' ro determine my Choice. And 


* why then ſhould Thefirate any longer > No; let my 
Child 7al into the hands of God, und not into the bands of 


= 


2 Man; III neither preſume, nor deſpair of bis Mercy; 
* It neither diſtruſt, nor tempt his Providence. And 
map every Parent reſolve and act the ſame. Amen. 
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